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THE AUTUMN SESSION. 


A* autumn session of Parliament is always a disagreeable 
thing. It is impossible for any one of ordinary humanity 
not to sympathize with the members of both Houses, who are 
compelled to pass their evenings and nights for three weeks or 
a month at the present season in the fog-haunted precincts of 
the Palace of Westminster. Whatever may be the theoretical 
arguments in favour of holding the meetings of Parliament in 
the winter, there can be no doubt that, so long as our legis- 
lative chambers are placed on the banks, and but little above 
the level, of the River Thames, it is absolutely necessary, out of 
regard to the health of our middle-aged and elderly senators, 
that they should be allowed to do their work at a more genial 
period of the year. Nor are autumn sessions unpleasant 
merely to the members of the two Houses; the country at 
large has just as much reason to dislike them, for they are 
always associated with national calamities or with the imposition 
of national burthens. The present session is no exception to the 
general rule. Our fellow-countrymen in India are apparently 
in high spirits at the idea of one of those “little wars” in 
which they so much delight, but which they have, since the 
mutiny, been stringently restrained from prosecuting on their 
own frontiers. To Englishmen at home, however, without distinc- 
tion of party or of class, the Abyssinian war is an object of the 
deepest aversion and dislike. We may reluctantly admit that 
it cannot be avoided ; but that admission does not in any degree 
reconcile us to it. Weknow that there is nothing to be gained 
by it, either in the way of honour or profit; while the only 
thing certain about the expenditure it will entail is that it 
will be very heavy. It is already rumoured that the Govern- 
ment will be compelled to ask for an addition of 2d. in the pound 
on the Income-tax; and even if that is the worst that we are 
called upon to bear, it is a large price to pay for the pleasure 
of thrashing an African potentate about whom we know little 
and want to know less. Even, however, if the price should be 
still larger it must be paid. It is a most unfortunate circum- 
stance that we ever entered into any diplomatic relations with 
King Theodore, or ever pursued the phantom of English 
influence in a country which is inaccessible to our men-of-war. 
There is every reason to believe that the original blunder has 
been consistently followed up by a series of minor blunders, 
both on the part of the Government at home, and of the 
Consuls whom they have accredited to Abyssinia. ‘Nor can 
any excuse be offered for the carelessness or the studied 
discourtesy with which the Foreign or the India Office—it 
is not yet clear with which department the blame really rests 
—neglected to answer his Majesty’s letter to the Queen, after 
giving him évery reason to believe that we “ should always 
be glad to hear fromhim.” No doubt that letter was one of a 
rather unusual kind, and we can readily conceive that the 
official to whom it was submitted found the task of writing a 
reply by no means easy. But those who cultivate the friend- 
ship of savages must accept the situation which they have 
prepared for themselves ; they cannot escape its embarrassments 
by simply doing nothing. It will undoubtedly be the duty of 
Parliament to insist upon the most full and frank explanations 
on the subject of our past dealings with Abyssinia, in order 
that the blame of the rupture may ‘be assigned as far as 
possible to those who are responsible for it: But although 


a 


| such an inquiry may be useful as a warning to British states- 
men and British Consuls, it can have no ‘immediate bearing 
upon our conduct at the present time. Whether Theodore 
has or ever had any ground of complaint against us,—whether 
Consul Cameron so far disobeyed his instructions by not 
remaining at Massowah as to disentitle him to our protection, 
—whether we are or not bound to incur any trouble, risk, or 
expense in liberating any of the captors, with the exception 
of Mr. Rassam,—are questions wholly immaterial to the main 
issue which we have now to decide. . 

So far as relates to the choice between peace or war, the only 
point which Parliament has to consider is whether, after having 
sent an ambassador to a foreign court, we can, without fatal 
loss of honour, allow him to be detained and imprisoned in 





order to compel us to adopt a particular line of policy ? What- 
ever may be said as to Mr. Cameron, it is certain that Mr. 
Rassam went to Gondar in the strict fulfilment of his duty; 
and that being the case, we cannot shrink, after all other means 
have failed, from employing force in his rescue. If we did 
shrink from such a vindication of the honour of our flag, and 
such an assertion of the inviolability of our envoys, we should 
certainly incur the contempt alike of all civilized and of all 
barbarous nations. We should invite insult and outrage in 
every quarter of the globe. Nor is it likely that we should be 
long in finding out that, even in a pecuniary sense, such glaring 
pusillanimity did not pay. On this occasion, at all events, we 
can go to war with a small Power without any fear of rendering 
ourselves liable to the reproach that we are displaying an 
amount of sensitiveness to insult and injury which we should 
not do if a large Power were concerned. It is, we hope, certain 
that if either France or the United States—we apologize for the 
absurdity of the supposition—were to act towards us in the same 
manner as the King of Abyssinia has done, we should be equally 
prompt in resenting the outrage, and display equal vigour 
and decision in affording protection to those who had gone forth 
in ourname. We can hardly suppose, therefore, that any great 
amount of opposition will be raised to the war in the approach- 
ing session. But, on the other hand, not only will the policy 
and the measures of previous Administrations be subjects of 
legitimate criticism, but the House will certainly be justified 
in asking for explanations on more than one point from her 
Majesty’s present Government. If, as there seems every reason 
to believe, Lord Derby and his colleagues had made up their 
mind to go to war before the termination of the last session, 
we have a right to know why they did not then take the 
opinion of the House of Commons on the subject, and why 
they have reversed the proper constitutional practice by incur- 
ring an immense expenditure before they have obtained from 
Parliament an assurance to her Majesty that it will be made 
good. The result would, no doubt, have been the same in either 
case. Still there is a right way and a wrong way of doing 
these things, and the House of Commons will be very ill advised 
if it passes by in silence a mode of action which tends to dim isish 
its practical control over the policy of the Government. It is 
probable that the propriety of charging the resources of India 
with a large portion of the expenditure will be warmly 
challenged by the few. gentlemen who take a real interest im 
that country.’ But this mode of shifting the burden from the 
English taxpayers will be too popular with the representatives 





of that clamorous and powerful body to leave much ground for 
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hope that this point will receive the fair and dispassionate 
consideration which is due to it. | It will, we fear, be useless 
to urge upon the present House of Commons that injustice to 
India is the worst, the most dangerous, and ultimately the 
most expensive policy which we can pursue. The educated 
portion of our native subjects now keenly watch and comment 
upon the manner in which we deal with the revenues of their 
country. They are sensitively jealous of anything which looks 
like governing or administering India for the sake of England; 
and it is not worth while to save a few millions at the risk of 
exciting discontent and fostering a sense of injury in Hindoostan. 
There will, no doubt, be found some members of one or both 
Houses to give expression to those half-hearted doubis of our 
power to overcome the difficulties and the dangers of an expe- 
dition into Abyssinia to which Lord Houghton characteristi- 
cally favoured the Geographical Society a few nightsago. But 
we do not suppose that such “croakers ” will receive a better 
reception from either branch of the Legislature than did the 
noble lord from the eminent scientific body he addressed. Con- 





sidering what the British army has done, what marches it has 
made, into what wild and inhospitable regions it has carried 


our flag in triumph, it is almost humiliating to hear the doubts | 


and misgivings which are expressed in some quarters as to our 


ability to cope with the hazards or hardships of a campaign that | 


| 


cannot compare, in points of difficulty or of danger to health, | 


with many of those which have shed lustre upon our military 
history in India. Of course, Parliament will neglect its duty 
if it does not insist upon being satisfied, as far as is practicable, 


that no reasonable precautions have been neglected. And, on | 


the other hand, while it ought not, and we hope that it will 
not, grudge any expenditure that may conduce to the healthi- 
ness or the comfort of the troops, it should not fail to check 
anything tending to extravagance in the expenditure now going 
on. ‘There is too much reason to fear that such a tendency 
exists, and that our military departments are, as usual, endea- 
vouring to cover their want of skill in organization, and their 
ignorance of the right things to do, or the proper supplies 
to furnish, by a lavish prodigality which is as unneces- 
sary as it is. inconsistent with a prudent and legitimate 
economy. With respect to one point we trust Parliament 
will insist npon the most explicit assurances. We are going 
to Abyssinia to avenge and we hope to redress a great wrong 
done to our fellow-subjects. 
to exact the surrender of the captives, but to compel King 
Theodore to afford us some satisfaction for the expense and 
annoyance which he has inflicted upon us. It is not for us 
to say what form that satisfaction will most appropriately 
take, but we have no hesitation in saying that there is one 
form which it must not assume. We do not desire any fresh 
accessions of territory, even although the highlands of Abys- 
sinia may, as Sir H. Rawlinson says, be so healthy as to offer 
a first-rate site for a sanatorium for India. Our present foreign 
and colonial possessions are a sufficient drain upon our resources, 
and would be difficult enough to defend if we were involved in 
a war with any great Power. It would be the height of folly 
to add to our incumbrances under the idea of strengthening 
our hold on the Red Sea, or counterbalancing the influence of 
France in Egypt. So long as we command the sea, we 
shall also be able to command the Suez Canal, and to prevent 
any one Power from closing the overland route against us. If 
we lost the command of the sea, we should certainly derive no 
assistance towards the attainment of these objects from the 
possession of a slice of Abyssinia. We therefore trust that 
we shall be told in the most distinct manner that her Majesty's 
Government do not contemplate any territorial conquests ; and 
that whatever compensation it may be thought right to extort 
from Theodore, this will not consist in the transfer to ourselves 
of any part of his duminions. 

That part of the session which lies on this side Christmas 
will of course be mainly, if not entirely, occupied by the subject 
which has caused Parliament to be called together at this 
unusual period of the year. It is as yet doubtful whether the 
speech which will be delivered in her Majesty’s name on 
Tuesday will contain the Ministerial programme for the next 
legislative year; and however that may be, it is certainly as 
yet too early to discuss the prospects of a campaign that will 
not in reality commence until February next. It is not indeed 
improbable that skirmishing may take place on a variety 
of topics, and may afford an indication of the probable 
action of parties next year. But although Irish subjects 
and others of more or less urgency or importance, may he 
touched upon in an incidental way, we do not suppose that 
any attempt will be made to bring any large question under 
the consideration of Parliament during the next three weeks. 


Indeed it will hardly be good policy on the part of the Liberal 





Weare fully entitled, not merely | 


party to do so}; becanse, while no discussion of a satisfactory 
kind could now be obtained, an abortive discussion might be 
more or less prejudicial to any future debate. We do not, 
indeed, mean to say that the opportunity may not be, and 
should not be, taken to obtain explanations from the 
Government on many points connected with their adminis- 
tration, both in England and Ireland. Mr. Hardy may 
very well, amongst other matters, be called upon to state 
the reasons for any advice he may tender to her Majesty 
in regard to the execution of any or all of the Fenian pri- 
soners in Manchester; and we shall be very much surprised 
if there are not many points on which the members from the 
sister country may find it necessary to seek similar explana- 
tions. But, apart from matters of immediate and pressing 
urgency, this short autumn session will be most advantageously 
treated as a season of preparation. It will afford an admirable 
opportunity for the Liberal party to come to an understanding 
upon the subjects that ought to engage their attention, and 
upon the policy that they ought to pursue during next year. 
Let us hope that it may also afford an opportunity for 
removing those personal differences between important members 
and sections of the party which have arisen out of the events 
of the last two sessions. If that be the case, and if Mr. 
Gladstone be enabled to take action next February at the head 
of a united party, pledged to the support of a broad and dis- 
tinctly Liberal policy both in England and Ireland, a far more 
important object will be gained than any which could be 
attained by the partial or premature discussion of questions on 
which the Opposition are not at present in a position to act 
with cordiality or unanimity. 








“ CONSTITUTIONAL AND CONSERVATIVE” 
ARTISANS, 


Tue late Sir Archibald Alison laboured to prove that Pro- 
vidence always sided with his party. The Tory leaders are 
now even more anxious to demonstrate that they have many 
artisans among their supporters. In every part of the country 
Conservative associations have been created as rapidly as a 
crop of mushrooms. Where at night there are no signs of any 
unusual occurrence, is to |e found in the morning a thoroughly 
organized staff of professed working men, ready to sign petitions, 
compose deputations, or eat dinners in honour of the good 


_ cause oftriumphant Toryism. Ungenerous and sceptical eritics 
_ have called in question the genuineness of these demonstrations. 





| They have regarded the working men as puppets made to 


order, and owing their semblance of vitality to a vigorous pull- 
ing of the strings on the part of the enthusiastic and astute 
agents of the Tory party. Some have gone the length of 
denying the existence of Tory artisans, and of treating those 
who came forward in such characters as no better than the 
stage supernumeraries who, for a wretched pittance, personate 
the valiant soldiers of a renowned general. Various attempts 
have been made to refute these allegations, the latest being 
what the Tory newspapers style a “ Conservative Demonstra- 
tion at the Crystal Palace.” This high-sounding title is, we 
suppose, Tory English for a public dinner. At any rate, a 
dinner, followed by speeches, did take place at the Orystal 
Palace on Monday last, and those who partook of the good 
things there provided, and listened to the speeches. there 
delivered, claim to be Tories, who, for the most part, are also 
so fortunate as to be working men. They enjoyed themselves 
both physically and mentally within sight of the inscription 
which they are said to have taken as their motto—*“ The Altar, 
the Throne, and the Cottage.” They showed themselves to be 
thoroughly national in their tastes, as well as thoroughly loyal 
in their sentiments. The Standard is careful to put on record 
that “no pretence of flimsy entrées was made, but there were 
substantial joints, pigeon, chicken, and veal-and-ham pies, fruit 
tarts, light puddings, cheese, and capital beer ad libitum.” . It 
is clear from this that the Tory artisan is expected to resent 
the introduction of foreign and demoralizing methods of cookery, 
as well as to resist the spread of revolutionary opinions, that 
he is to battle alike for the maintenance of his old-fashioned 
and unhealthy “cottage,” and for the substantial but indiges- 
tible fare which true-born Englishmen so dearly love and so 
hardly earn. It does not say much for the wholesomeness of 
these eatables to read in the same report that “an excellent 
brass band was stationed to provide dulcet strains in aid of 
digestion.” 

The chief object of this gathering was not so much to enjoy 
a hearty meal as to demonstrate the existence of the “ Conser- 
vative working man.” Probably it was thought that those"who 
doubted the reality of this personage would be convinced if 
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they saw him consume large quantities of food, and lend a 
willing ear to sound Tory speeches. Moreover, it was considered 
necessary to cause a few specimens of the strange animal to 
give vent in audible terms to the statement that working men 
were ardent admirers of Lord Derby. The selections made 
were not veryhappy. One of the speakers, named Hamilton, could 
not make himself heard; another, named Pittman, being gifted 
with what a reporter calls a “ stentorian voice,” was evidently 
heard too distinctly. Mr. Hamilton manifested some genuine 
traits of the thorough-bred Tory. He refused to leave his 
place in order to go on the platform, where his remarks might 
have been audible to the assembly, and he would persist in 
attempting to deliver his speech. Mr. Pittman strove to make 





up for his comrade’s deficiencies, and, as far as sound went, did | 
so with entire success. He evinced no unworthy desire to | 


profit by his opportunities; on the contrary, he wound up by 
complimenting Mr. Hamilton on the possession of abilities 
which he envied, and testified that at Rotherhithe Mr. Hamilton 
“had made an important speech.” It is gratifying to think 
that the only Tory artisan who did not distinguish himself, 
was nevertheless a man in whom his more successful comrades 
placed confidence, and to whose abilities they were eager to do 
honour. We cannot think, however, that Mr. Pittman proved 
himself to possess anything else than a powerful voice. 
His advocacy of Toryism cannot but damage the present 
Government, should it be typical of the support they are 
likely to receive at the hands of their allies. He is 
a Tory of the old school: he would have applauded Mr. 
Disraeli when the latter was engaged first in combating Free 
Trade and then in struggling to restore Protection to native 
industry. Apparently he does not know that, according to 
their own boast, the trnest Free Traders are members of 
the present Government. The Conservative reporter has not 
favoured the public with Mr. Pittman’s opinions on this sub- 
ject; but they are fortunately preserved for our edification in 
the columns of the Times. He said, “ Liberalism had given us 
free trade, and a nice price the loaf was just now. Butchers’ 
meat was also a nice price. In fact, working people were 
starving by thousands. The Liberals had unsettled everything 
and settled nothing.” Now, it would not be fair to lay much 
stress upon such random statements as the foregoing, were the 
speaker an unfavourable specimen of his class or an unworthy 
exponent of his party. But Mr. Pittman is neither. Referring 
to the speakers on this occasion, the Standard remarks that 


the representatives of the working men “ generally spoke well | 


and pointedly, eliciting hearty cheers from their comrades. 


Mr. Pittman—a forcible speaker—and Mr. Brooks especially | 
were well received, and both vindicated the selection that had | 
Again, Lord John Manners 


been made by the committee.” 
observed: “ It is sometimes asked how is it possible that work- 
ing men can be Conservatives? Well, you have had the answer 
in that admirable speech of Mr. Pittman to-night.” When we 
find, then, that denunciations of free trade constitute, in the 
estimation of a leading member of the present Government, an 
admirable speech, we are not disposed to rate very highly 
the common sense of Constitutional Conservatives and their 
leaders. 

The unhappy working men who now rank as the supporters 


of Lord Derby are little to be blamed if they blunder like Mr. | 
Pittman, for they have few opportunities for learning the truth | 


from the representatives of their party in Parliament and the 
press. Lord John Manners has done his best to play the game 
of cross purposes at which Mr. Disraeli is so very skilful, He 
has acquired the art of speaking one way and voting another, 
and of making loud assertions that he is always in the right 
when he is acting in a contradictory manner. It requires some 
courage to tell even an ignorant audience that the Tories have 
been Liberals in conduct, whether in or out of office, since the 
passing of the first Reform Bill; yet Lord John Manners was 
equal to the task, for he unhesitatingly asserted his belief that 
“there is no one great remedial measure affecting the social, 
moral, or domestic improvement of the people which has not 
been mainly supported and carried by the Conservative party. 

Our difficulty would be to name a measure affecting the social, 
moral, and domestie improvement of the people which the Con- 
servative party has not opposed. Not content, however, with 
dealing in generalities, Lord John Manners instanced cases in 
support of his position. The one is, that last year the Govern- 
ment obtained the extension of the Factory Acts; the other, 
that during Lord Derby’s short occupancy of office in 1852, 
the London graveyards were closed and the London water 
supply improved. In addition, the Conservative party are 
credited with having striven to promote primary education 
throughout the country. So thorough and satisfactory haye 
been these efforts that, in the opinion of Lord John Manners, 





‘the primary education of England is ahead of all the countries 
in the world,” Prussia alone excepted. Has the noble lord for- 
gotten the struggles made by Mr. Lowe on behalf of a Liberal 
Government to introduce payment by results in order that 
primary education might be converted from a farce into a fact P 
Was not Mr. Lowe driven from office by the calumnies of Con- 
servatives, who bitterly opposed every reform in the system of 
education? ‘Truly, when artisans, who have not yet lost all 
respect for the deliberate assertions of a nobleman, listen to 
remarks like the foregoing, we cannot wonder at their being 
liable to make mistakes when giving expression to their Con- 
servative creed ! 

_ Perhaps none are more thoroughly.in error as to the real, 
significance of the demonstrations made by. “Conservative 
working men” than the Conservatives themselves. Granting 
that the majority of those who constitute the several “ consti- 
tutional associations ” are really working artisans, it does not 
follow that they are genuine Tories because they profess admira- 
tion for Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. It should not be 
forgotten that until the Tories came forward as Radical 
Reformers, such a being as a “ Conservative working man” was 
unknown. The formation of “ constitutional associations” was 
contemporaneous with the declaration that the Tories were in 
favour of household suffrage. Earl Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright were then denounced as sham reformers by the men 
who had persistently opposed every thoroughly Liberal measure, 
It may be that some persons really regard the reluctant authors of 
household suffrage as more trustworthy because more successful 
Reformers than the Liberals, wld, during the past fifteen years, 
have laboured to reduce the qualification for the franchise in 
order to enfranchise working men. It is possible that a 
section of the working class is dissatisfied with those among 
themselves who have stood forth as advocates of Reform. But 
it is certain that nearly all the working men who, for the time 
being, are enlisted under Tory jbanners, proclaim that they 
have taken that step because they believe it will lead to the 
attainment of those measures of Reform which they hold to be 
necessary and are resolved to secure. Let the Tories cease to 
play the parts of Radical Reformers, and the occupation of 
Lord John Manners will be gone, for the “ constitutional and 
Conservative associations” will dissolve more speedily than 
they were formed, and Tory Ministers will then learn that how- 
ever much working men, in common with their fellows, are 
open to flattery, they are not easily cajoled. 








THE BATTLE OF MENTANA. 


“ DereateD, but not dishonoured,” are the four words which 
most truly sum up the judgment of all liberal thinkers on the 
Garibaldian reverse at Mentana. The political question is another 
matter. We have already expressed in very strong terms our 
entire disapproval of the expedition which Garibaldi led into 
the Papal States against the commands of his own Government, 
against the wishes of many of his own friends, and in spite of 
every probability that he would fail, and, in failing, would 
involve his country in extreme peril. But it is impossible, on 
other grounds, not to admire the daring with which the great 
guerilla chief penetrated to within a. few miles. of the capital, 
the coolness with which he handled a raw, ill-armed band of 
starving lads in the face of a well-prepared and well-equipped 
army, and the splendid courage with which those unhappy 
youths kept at bay for several hours the combined forces of 
Rome and France. Nothing but real military ability could 
have held together such materials, and used them with so 
much effect; and nothing but a sublime spirit of self-sacrifice, 
a truly religious devotion to an idea believed to be just and 
righteous, could have sustained the Garibaldians under their 
trials, and enabled them to oppose so prolonged and brilliant 
a resistance to overwhelming odds. In one respect, Italy may 
well be satisfied with the Battle of Mentana. It shows of 
what stuff Italian soldiers are made. It raises a very strong 
presumption that, on anything like terms of equality, they 


| would be a match for the best. troops in the world. If, with 
' such enormous disadvantages, they could for so long a time 
_ resist the highly-trained battalions of France—in many respects 


the first military Power on earth—it is difficult to set a limit 
to the capacity that is within them. The old Roman spirit is 


| evidently not extinct, though we would fain hope it is capable 


of being led into better than the ancient channels. 
The accounts of the battle are by this time numerous, and 


| we are enabled to form something like an idea of its general 


features by comparing the narratives of the Garibaldians and 4 
of “the allies,” as they are called, Monte Rotondo, it will 


be remembered, was made by Garibaldi the base of his operas” 
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hope that this point will receive the fair and dispassionate 
consideration which is due to it. | It will, we fear, be useless 
to urge upon the present House of Commons that injustice to 
India is the worst, the most dangerous, and ultimately the 
most expensive policy which we can pursue. The educated 
portion of our native subjects now keenly watch and comment 
upon the manner in which we deal with the revenues of their 
country. ‘They are sensitively jealous of anything which looks 
like governing or administering India for the sake of England; 
and it is not worth while to save a few millions at the risk of 
exciting discontent and fostering a sense of injury in Hindoostan. 
There will, no doubt, be found some members of one or both 
Houses to give expression to those half-hearted doubis of our 
power to overcome the difficulties and the dangers of an expe- 
dition into Abyssinia to which Lord Houghton characteristi- 
cally favoured the Geographical Society a few nightsago. But 
we do not suppose that such “ croakers ” will receive a better 
reception from either branch of the Legislature than did the 
noble lord from the eminent scientific body he addressed. Con- 
sidering what the British army has done, what marches it has 


made, into what wild and inhospitable regions it has carried | 





our flag in triumph, it is almost humiliating to hear the doubts | 


and misgivings which are expressed in some quarters as to our 
ability to cope with the hazards or hardships of a campaign that 
cannot compare, in points of difficulty or of danger to health, 
with many of those which have shed lustre upon our military 
history in India. 


Of course, Parliament will neglect its duty — 


if it does not insist upon being satisfied, as far as is practicable, | ju 
| which the Opposition are not at present in a position to act 


that no reasonable precautions have been neglected. And, on 
the other hand, while it ought not, and we hope that it will 
not, grudge any expenditure that may conduce to the healthi- 
ness or the comfort of the troops, it should not fail to check 
anything tending to extravagance in the expenditure now going 
on. ‘There is too much reason to fear that such a tendency 
exists, and that our military departments are, as usual, endea- 
vouring to cover their want of skill in organization, and their 
ignorance of the right things to do, or the proper supplies 
to furnish, by a lavish prodigality which is as unneces- 
sary as it is. inconsistent with a prudent and legitimate 
economy. With respect to one point we trust Parliament 
will insist upon the most explicit assurances. 
to Abyssinia to avenge and we hope to redress a great wrong 
done to our fellow-subjects. 
to exact the surrender of the captives, but to compel King 





| 


| artisans among their supporters. 


| of the last two sessions. 


party to do so; because, while no discussion of a satisfactory 
kind» could now be obtained, an abortive discussion might be 
more or less prejudicial to any future debate. We do not, 
indeed, mean to say that the opportunity may not be, and 
should not be, taken to obtain explanations from the 
Government on many points connected with their adminis- 
tration, both in England and Ireland. Mr. Hardy may 
very well, amongst other matters, be called upon to state 
the reasons for any advice he may tender to her Majesty 
in regard to the execution of any or all of the Fenian pri- 
soners in Manchester; and we shall be very much surprised 
if there are not many points on which the members from the 
sister country may find it necessary to seek similar explana- 
tions. But, apart from matters of immediate and pressing 
urgency, this short autumn session will be most advantageously 
treated as a season of preparation. It will afford an admirable 
opportunity for the Liberal party to come to an understanding 
upon the subjects that ought to engage their attention, and 
upon the policy that they ought to pursue during next year. 
Let us hope that it may also afford an opportunity for 
removing those personal differences between important members 
and sections of the party which have arisen out of the events 
If that be the case, and if Mr. 
Gladstone be enabled to take action next February at the head 


| of a united party, pledged to the support of a broad and dis- 


| 
| 


We are going | 


Weare fully entitled, not merely | 


tinctly Liberal policy both in England and Ireland, a far more 
important object will be gained than any which could be 
attained by the partial or premature discussion of questions on 


with cordiality or unanimity. 








“ CONSTITUTIONAL AND CONSERVATIVE ” 
ARTISANS, 


Tue late Sir Archibald Alison laboured to prove that Pro- 
vidence always sided with his party. The Tory leaders are 
now even more anxious to demonstrate that they have many 
In every part of the country 
Conservative associations have been created as rapidly as a 
crop of mushrooms. Where at night there are no signs of any 
unusual occurrence, is to be found in the morning a thoroughly 
organized staff of professed working men, ready to sign petitions, 


_ compose deputations, or eat dinners in honour of the good 


Theodore to afford us some satisfaction for the expense and | 


annoyance which he has inflicted upon us. It is not for us 
to say what form that satisfaction will most appropriately 
take, but we have no hesitation in saying that there is one 
form which it must not assume. 


cause of triumphant Toryism. Ungenerous and sceptical eritics 
have called in question the genuineness of these demonstrations. 


| They have regarded the working men as puppets made to 


We do not desire any fresh | 


accessions of territory, even although the highlands of Abys- | 


sinia may, as Sir H. Rawlinson says, be so healthy as to offer 
a first-rate site for a sanatorium for India. Our present foreign 
and colonial possessions are a sufficient drain upon our resources, 
and would be difficult enough to defend if we were involved in 
a war with any great Power. It would be the height of folly 
to add to our incumbrances under the idea of strengthening 
our hold on the Red Sea, or counterbalancing the influence of 
France in Egypt. So long as we command the sea, we 
shall also be able to command the Suez Canal, and to prevent 
any one Power from closing the overland route against us. If 
we lost the command of the sea, we should certainly derive no 
assistance towards the attainment of these objects from the 
possession of a slice of Abyssinia. We therefore trust that 
we shall be told in the most distinct manner that her Majesty's 
Government do not contemplate any territorial conquests ; and 
that whatever compensation it may be thought right to extort 
from Theodore, this will not consist in the transfer to ourselves 
of any part of his duminions. 

That part of the session which lies on this side Christmas 
will of course be mainly, if not entirely, occupied by the subject 
which has caused Parliament to be called together at this 
unusual period of the year. It is as yet doubtful whether the 
speech which will be delivered in her Majesty’s name on 
Tuesday will contain the Ministerial programme for the next 
legislative year; and however that may be, it is certainly as 
yet too early to discuss the prospects of a campaign that will 
not in reality commence until February next. It is not indeed 
improbable that skirmishing may take place on a variety 
of topics, and may afford an indication of the probable 
action of parties next year. But although Irish subjects, 
and others of more or less urgency or importance, may be 
touched upon in an incidental way, we do not suppose that 
any attempt will be made to bring any large question under 
the consideration of Parliament during the next three weeks. 


Indeed it will hardly be good policy on the part of the Liberal 





order, and owing their semblance of vitality to a vigorous pull- 
ing of the strings on the part of the enthusiastic and astute 
agents of the Tory party. Some have gone the length of 
denying the existence of Tory artisans, and of treating those 
who came forward in such characters as no better than the 
stage supernumeraries who, for a wretched pittance, personate 
the valiant soldiers of a renowned general. Various attempts 
have been made to refute these allegations, the latest being 
what the Tory newspapers style a “ Conservative Demonstra- 
tion at the Crystal Palace.” This high-sounding title is, we 
suppose, Tory English for a public dinner. At any rate, a 
dinner, followed by speeches, did take place at the Crystal 
Palace on Monday last, and those who partook of the good 
things there provided, and listened to the speeches there 
delivered, claim to be Tories, who, for the most part, are also 
so fortunate as to be working men. They enjoyed themselves 
both physically and mentally within sight of the inscription 
which they are said to have taken as their motto—“ The Altar, 
the Throne, and the Cottage.” They showed themselves to be 
thoroughly national in their tastes, as well as thoroughly loyal 
in their sentiments. The Standard is careful to put on record 
that “no pretence of flimsy entrées was made, but there were 
substantial joints, pigeon, chicken, and veal-and-ham pies, fruit 
tarts, light puddings, cheese, and capital beer ad libitum.’ It 
is clear from this that the Tory artisan is expected to resent 
the introduction of foreign and demoralizing methods of cookery, 
as well as to resist the spread of revolutionary opinions, that 
he is to battle alike for the maintenance of his old-fashioned 
and unhealthy “cottage,” and for the substantial but indiges- 
tible fare which true-born Englishmen so dearly love and so 
hardly earn. It does not say much for the wholesomeness of 
these eatables to read in the same report that “an excellent 
brass band was stationed to provide dulcet strains in aid of 
digestion.” 

The chief object of this gathering was not so much to enjoy 
a hearty meal as to demonstrate the existence of the “ Conser- 
vative working man.” Probably it was thought that thosewho 
doubted the reality of this personage would be convinced if 
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they saw him consume large quantities of food, and lend a 
willing ear to sound Tory speeches. Moreover, it was considered 
necessary to cause a few specimens of the strange animal to 
give vent in audible terms to the statement that working men 
were ardent admirers of Lord Derby. The selections made 
were not veryhappy. One of the speakers,named Hamilton, could 
not make himself heard; another, named Pittman, being gifted 
with what a reporter calls a “ stentorian voice,” was evidently 
heard too distinctly. Mr. Hamilton manifested some genuine 
traits of the thorough-bred Tory. He refused to leave his 
place in order to go on the platform, where his remarks might 
have been audible to the assembly, and he would persist in 
attempting to deliver his speech. Mr. Pittman strove to make 
up for his comrade’s deficiencies, and, as far as sound went, did 
so with entire success. He evinced no unworthy desire to 
profit by his opportunities; on the contrary, he wound up by 
complimenting Mr. Hamilton on the possession of abilities 
which he envied, and testified that at Rotherhithe Mr. Hamilton 
“had made an important speech.” It is gratifying to think 
that the only Tory artisan who did not distinguish himself, 
was nevertheless a man in whom his more successful comrades 
placed confidence, and to whose abilities they were eager to do 
honour. We cannot think, however, that Mr. Pittman proved 
himself to possess anything else than a powerful voice. 
His advocacy of Toryism cannot but damage the present 
Government, should it be typical of the support they are 
likely to receive at the hands of their allies. He is 
a Tory of the old school: he would have applauded Mr. 
Disraeli when the latter was engaged first in combating Free 
Trade and then in struggling to restore Protection to native 
industry. Apparently he does not know that, according to 
their own boast, the truest Free Traders are members of 
the present Government. The Conservative reporter has not 
favoured the public with Mr. Pittman’s opinions on this sub- 
ject; but they are fortunately preserved for our edification in 
the columns of the Times. He said, “ Liberalism had given us 
free trade, and a nice price the loaf was just now. Butchers’ 
meat was also a nice price. In fact, working people were 
starving by thousands. The Liberals had unsettled everything 
and settled nothing.” Now, it would not be fair to lay much 
stress upon such random statements as the foregoing, were the 
speaker an unfavourable specimen of his class or an unworthy 
exponent of his party. But Mr. Pittman is neither. Referring 
to the speakers on this occasion, the Standard remarks that 


the representatives of the working men “ generally spoke well | 


and pointedly, eliciting hearty cheers from their comrades. 
Mr. Pittman—a forcible speaker—and Mr. Brooks especially 


were well received, and both vindicated the selection that had | 


been made by the committee.” Again, Lord John Manners 
observed: “ It is sometimes asked how is it possible that work- 
ing men can be Conservatives? Well, you have had the answer 
in that admirable speech of Mr. Pittman to-night.” When we 
find, then, that denunciations of free trade constitute, in the 
estimation of a leading member of the present Government, an 
admirable speech, we are not disposed to rate very highly 
the common sense of Constitutional Conservatives and their 
leaders. 

The unhappy working men who now rank as the supporters 
of Lord Derby are little to be blamed if they blunder like Mr. 





| involve his country in extreme peril. 





“the primary education of England is ahead of all the countries 
in the world,” Prussia alone excepted. Has the noble lord for- 
gotten the struggles made by Mr. Lowe on behalf of a Liberal 
Government to introduce payment by results in order that 
primary education might be converted from a farce into a fact P 
Was not Mr. Lowe driven from office by the calumnies of Con- 
servatives, who bitterly opposed every reform in the system of 
education? Truly, when artisans, who have not yet lost all 
respect for the deliberate assertions of a nobleman, listen to 
remarks like the foregoing, we cannot wonder at their being 
liable to make mistakes when giving expression to their Con- 
servative creed ! 
_ Perhaps none are more thoroughly in error as to the real,, 
significance of the demonstrations made by. “Conservative 
working men” than the Conservatives themselves. Granting 
that the majority of those who constitute the several “ consti- 
tutional associations ” are really working artisans, it does not 
follow that they are genuine Tories because they profess admira- 
tion for Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. It should not be 
forgotten that until the Tories came forward as Radical 
Reformers, such a being as a “ Conservative working man” was 
unknown. The formation of “ constitutional associations” was 
contemporaneous with the declaration that the Tories were in 
favour of household suffrage. Earl Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright were then denounced as sham reformers by the men 
who had persistently opposed every thoroughly Liberal measure, 
It may be that some persons really regard the reluctant authors of 
household suffrage as more trustworthy because more successful 
Reformers than the Liberals, who, during the past fifteen years, 
have laboured to reduce the qualification for the franchise in 
order to enfranchise working men. It is possible that a 
section of the working class is dissatisfied with those among 
themselves who have stood forth as advocates of Reform. But 
it is certain that nearly all the working men who, for the time 
being, are enlisted under Tory ‘banners, proclaim that they 
have taken that step because they believe it will lead to the 
attainment of those measures of Reform which they hold to be 
necessary and are resolved to secure. Let the Tories cease to 
play the parts of Radical Reformers, and the occupation of 
Lord John Manners will be gone, for the “ constitutional and 
Conservative associations” will dissolve more speedily than 
they were formed, and Tory Ministers will then learn that how- 
ever much working men, in common with their fellows, are 
open to flattery, they are not easily cajoled. 








THE BATTLE OF MENTANA. 


“ DereaTED, but not dishonoured,” are the four words which 
most truly sum up the judgment of all liberal thinkers on the 
Garibaldian reverse at Mentana. The political question is another 
matter. We have already expressed in very strong terms our 
entire disapproval of the expedition which Garibaldi led into 
the Papal States against the commands of his own Government, 
against the wishes of many of his own friends, and in spite of 
every probability that he would fail, and, in failing, would 
But it is impossible, on 


_ other grounds, not to admire the daring with which the great 


Pittman, for they have few opportunities for learning the truth | 


from the representatives of their party in Parliament and the 
press. Lord John Manners has done his best to play the game 
of cross purposes at which Mr. Disraeli is so very skilful. He 
has acquired the art of speaking one way and voting another, 
and of making loud assertions that he is always in the right 
when he is acting in a contradictory manner. It requires some 
courage to tell even an ignorant audience that the Tories have 
been Liberals in conduct, whether in or out of office, since the 
passing of the first Reform Bill; yet Lord John Manners was 
equal to the task, for he unhesitatingly asserted his belief that 
“there is no one great remedial measure affecting the social, 
moral, or domestic improvement of the people which has not 
been mainly supported and carried by the Conservative party.” 
Our difficulty would be to name a measure affecting the social, 


' well be satisfied with the Battle of Mentana. 


guerilla chief penetrated to within a few miles of the capital, 
the coolness with which he handled a raw, ill-armed band of 
starving lads in the face of a well-prepared and well-equipped 
army, and the splendid courage with which those unhappy 
youths kept at bay for several hours the combined forces of 
Rome and France. Nothing but real military ability could 
have held together such materials, and used them with so 
much effect; and nothing but a sublime spirit of self-sacrifice, 
a truly religious devotion to an idea believed to be just and 
righteous, could have sustained the Garibaldians under their 
trials, and enabled them to oppose so prolonged and brilliant 
a resistance to overwhelming odds. In one respect, Italy may 
It shows of 
what stuff Italian soldiers are made. It raises a very strong 
presumption that, on anything like terms of equality, they 


| would be a match for the best troops in the world. If, with 


moral, and domestic improvement of the people which the Con- ; 
servative party has not opposed. Not content, however, with | 
dealing in generalities, Lord John Manners instanced cases in, | 


support of his position. The one is, that last year the Govern- 


ment obtained the extension of the Factory Acts; the other, — 


that during Lord Derby’s short occupancy of office in 1852, 


Lond ater 
the London graveyards were closed and the London w | we’ ine, Geinla® So doen’ commelbind We am ides Ot ie paler, 


supply improved. In addition, the Conservative party are 
credited with having striven to promote primary education 
throughout the country. So thorough and satisfactory have 
been these efforts that, in the opinion of Lord John Manners, 





such enormous disadvantages, they could for so long a time 
resist the highly-trained battalions of France—in many respects 
the first military Power on earth—it is difficult to set a limit 
to the capacity that is within them. The old Roman spirit is 
evidently not extinct, though we would fain hope it is capable 
of being led into better than the ancient channels. 

The accounts of the battle are by this time numerous, and 


features by comparing the narratives of the Garibaldians and * 
of “the allies,” as they are called. Monte Rotondo, it will 


be remembered, was made by Garibaldi the base of his opeta*~ 
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tions against the capital. He entrenched himself there, and 
hoped—idly hoped, as most men perceived from the first—to 
march thence on Rome. The occupation of the Papal territory 
by the Italian Government, however, seems to have determined 
him on withdrawing from his enterprise, either because he 
supposed that the regular forces of the nation were about to 
take up the national work, or because he feared a collision 
between his own troops and those of the King. At any rate, 
on Sunday the 3rd inst., about noon, he left Monte Rotondo 
(which is ten miles to the north-east of Rome), and moved 
in the direction of Tivoli, with the intention, as he states, of 
concentrating his scattered bands there, and quitting the 
theatre of war. His force seems to have consisted of five 
thousand men, and he had with him two pieces of artillery, 
which had been taken the week before, on the capture of the 
town from which he was now starting. The little army was 
preceded and flanked by flying columns, and, thus protected 
(unless we are to accept a contrary account, which says 
that the flanking parties were carelessly omitted), it moved 
on towards Tivoli, On passing the village of Mentana— 
situated on a range of hills broken up into gullies, and 
thickly covered with stunted oakwood—Garibaldi’s vanguard, 
in making its way across the narrow gorge between the village 
and the adjoining hills, came upon the enemy, consisting, 
according to the French official account, of three thousand 
Pontifical troops and two thousand Imperial soldiers. This 
would make it appear that the adversaries were exactly 
matched, as far as numbers were concerned; but there seems 
to be some probability that the French had more than two 
thousand men on the field. General de Failly, the French 
commander at Rome, says that the column he detached in aid 
of the Pontificals consisted of five battalions. Now, a French 
battalion generally consists of not less than six hundred men, 
which would give, as the sum-total of the five battalions, exactly 
three thousand combatants. Their numbers have indeed been 
set down at that figure, and it seems not improbable that they 
really reached the larger estimate. The Pope’s troops were 
commanded by General Kantzler, the French by General Polhés, 
The former, according to the report of General de Failly, 
“ solicited the honour of making the principal attack ;” while 
“the French column, forming the reserve, sapported the attack 
by a movement turning upon the two flanks.” The allies started 
from Rome at five o’clock onthe Sunday morning, and encoun- 
tered the advanced posts of the Garibaldians at one o’clock, p.m. 
The forces of the Liberals were divided into three bodies, of 
which the first was commanded by Menotti Garibaldi, the 
second by the Hungarian Frigessy, and the third by the 
General-in-Chief himself. On hearing the first musket-shots, 
Garibaldi deployed his battalions, directed them to occupy 
the heights, and gave battle to the enemy; but it is 
not very easy to make out the exact course of the 
action. According to one account, the Papal column, 
in advancing towards Mentana, was surprised by a brisk 
fire of musketry coming from three sides out of a thick 
coverture of wood, clothing the steep and undulating ground; 
at which the Zouaves were thrown into confusion, until, re- 
covering themselves, they charged the enemy at the point of 
the bayonet. Another account says it was the Garibaldians 
who fell into a snare, and were mown down and driven back 
by masked batteries. Be this as it may, a good deal of desperate 
fighting took place onthe open ground. The terrible Chassepot 
rifle—discharging, it is said, a dozen shots per minute—was 
here used with deadly effect by the French, and, it would seem, 
by the Pontificals also. Garibaldi directed from a neighbouring 
height the operations of his force, and the ground was fiercely 
disputed. The Papal troops appear to have fought with 
courage, skill, and constancy, and the Garibaldians were at 
length forced to fall back on Mentana, which, though only a 
village, is strongly fortified, and boasts an old castle. The 
fortifications belong to the feudal times, but they seem still 
very well able to stand a siege. Here the defence was most 
obstinate, and many lives were lost around a barricade at the 
entrance of the village, which Garibaldi had ordered his men to 
hold as long as possible while he made preparations for retreat. 
The Papal troops at one time effected a lodgment in some of 
the outer parts of the village; but a vigorous bayonet charge 
drove them forth. Several pieces of cannon were then brought 
to bear upon the walls without effect, and the place was next 
set on fire in two or three spots with shells. A little after 


three o’clock, the Papal Zouaves turned the village on the right, | 
and gained a height commanding it. This was subsequently | 


recovered by Colonel Guerzoni, who shouted, “ The day is ours ! ” 
and so for a while it seemed. But towards evening some of the 
Zouaves turned thevillage on the left ; others gained a position to 








the Papalini made no perceptible advance towards taking the 
village; their losses were serious, and the two Garibaldian guns 
were handled so well that the allies say there must have been 
professional artillerymen among the defending force. The 
Garibaldians had now so far prevailed over the enemy that the 
position of the latter looked desperate; but at this juncture the 
French again came upon the scene, armed with the Chassepot 
rifle. The patriots had a few Prussian needle-guns, but for the 
most part were provided with nothing better than the old flint- 
lock : they were of course greatly disconcerted by the terrible 
fire of their adversaries; yet the allies still failed to secure a 
positive advantage. ‘In presence of the numerical superiority 
of the defenders,” says the account in the Moniteur, “ and of 
the difficulty of dislodging them from strong positions during 
the night, it was thought prudent to withdraw, to re-form at 
about a mile from the town, and to await the day.” It is 
evident from this admission that, towards the close of Sunday, 
after several hours’ fighting, the allies were still unable to 
obtain a permanent footing in the village. Garibaldi, however, 
clearly perceived that, whatever his temporary success, he 
could not permanently hold Mentana against a force pro- 
vided with artillery and arms of precision. The fire of the 
Chassepots is described as incessant, and as resembling the 
roll of a drum, or, as Dr. Bertani says it appeared to him when 
attending to the wounded patriots within the walls of Mentana, 
like “ the running down of an alarum clock.” Warned by these 
threatening circumstances, Garibaldi, with the bulk of his 
forces, abandoned Mentana at nightfall, and, in the face of 
the enemy (who, it will be recollected, were at the rear of the 
town as well as in the front), retreated to Monte Rotondo. 
Accounts differ as to whether this retreat was orderly or dis- 
orderly ; but it is quite certain that it was not a rout, and 
that the Garibaldians reached their base of operations without 
being molested by the Papal or French troops. On the following 
morning, the small party of red-shirts left at Mentana to 
facilitate the retreat of the main body, capitulated on honour- 
able terms; and the allies, having received reinforcements, 
pushed forward to Monte Rotondo, which, being feebly defended 
by 1,200 of the patriots (Garibaldi again retreating with the 
main body), was speedily taken. It was on reaching the national 
territory that the Liberator was once more arrested by the 
King’s Government, and conveyed to the fortress of Varignano, 
in the Gulf of Spezzia. The step was a painful one, and has 
of course excited great indignation among the democratic party ; 
but to cooler minds it appears an unhappy necessity. A citizen, 
however illustrious, cannot be permitted to usurp the functions 
of Government; and Garibaldi, by his rashness and disregard 
of probabilities, had brought on a most serious crisis in the 
affairs of Italy, without any compensating advantages whatever. 

That the Garibaldians should have done so much under such 
adverse circumstances, is wonderful, and greatly to their credit 
as soldiers, however ill-advised the expedition may have been 
in itself. They were for the most part raw lads, unaccustomed 
to military discipline, and uninstructed in the science of war; 
and were not only ill-provided with weapons, but half-famished 
and half-naked. It appears that during the whole of that 
terrible Sunday they were suffering from actual hunger; yet 
they left their mark upon the enemy, and he at least must 
respect their prowess. Doubtless their own killed and wounded 
far exceeded those of the allies; but how could it have been 
otherwise, half-armed as they were, and attacked by troops 
possessing all the newest and most deadly inventions of military 
science? Their having maintained the struggle so long, 
proves that Italians, with all their southern enthusiasm, possess 
much of the bull-dog tenacity of Englishmen. We greatly 
doubt if any French force—especially a force of volunteers— 
would have stood half so long against such odds; not from want 
of courage, but from the Celtic tendency to lose heart after a 
reverse, It is said—and that too by a Garibaldian captain— 
that there were defections in the ranks of the patriots, and that, 
if they had had more confidence in themselves, the victory might 
have been theirs, But the defections could not have gone very 
far, and, in any case, victory was impossible under such cireum- 
stances. One thing, however, is certain—that the Pontifical 
troops alone are incapable of saving the temporal power, and 
that the Pope once more reigus at Rome by the grace of French 
bayonets and rifles. The Paris Charivari says that there is 
talk in the Holy City of canonizing a new saint—St, Chassepot. 
Certainly the Pope owes him much, and ought to include him 
in the hagiography of the Church. General de Failly himself 
admits that the intervention was urgently required to “save” 


_ Rome, and, though there is some probability of the French 
_ troops withdrawing to Civita Vecchia, it is obvious that, unless 


the rear; and Mentana was thus assailed on three sides, Still, sonttiane fotee iadefiae nn Ltaly, the. oconpaminnaeaes 


continue for an indefinite period. 
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_ Nevertheless, the political horizon now is clearer than 
it was a fortnight ago, The émeute at Milan (which was 
undoubtedly serious for a time) is quelled; and the nation 
generally does not seem to have been as much excited by the 
third arrest of Garibaldi as might have been expected, 
though Mazzini has launched another fiery incentive to 
insurrection among the populace. ‘The Paris Moniteur 
has published a gracious note, expressing the “ satis- 
faction ” of the Emperor’s Government at the action recently 
taken by that of Victor Emmanuel, and at the with- 
drawal of the Italian troops from the Papal soil. Signs 
are not wanting of a more friendly disposition on the part of 
France towards the national aspirations of Italy; the French 
troops at Rome have set free some thousands of Liberals who 
had been thrown into gaol on mere suspicion, and the Imperial 
authorities are giving the weight of their influence towards 
securing immunity for the persons who voted for the annexation 
to Italy of the Papal territories recently occupied by the 
national forces. General Menabrea has addressed to the Italian 
Minister at Paris a very dignified note, requiring the withdrawal 
of the French regiments from the States of the Church, and 
pointing out the urgent necessity that exists for speedily “ har- 
monizing the interests of the Holy See and Italy ;” and should 
the proposed European Conference on the Roman question 
really take place (which, however, is doubtful, in face of the 
known indisposition of all the Protestant and some of the 
Catholic Powers to join in it), it is not improbable that 
France would favour some arrangement leading to a gradual 
reversion of the Papal provinces to the nation. At any rate, 
the most prudent course for Italy now to take is that of 
quiescence, reserve, and patient expectation. She cannot seize 
Rome without fighting France; and she has not the material 
or the money to do that with effect. Herein lies the whole 
gist of the matter. Italy must wait, and trust to the gradual 
unravelling of events. “Time and the hour run through the 
roughest day.” 








THE FENIAN PRISONERS. 


Mr. Harpy has, in accordance with a universal conviction 
of his perfect innocence, granted a free pardon to Thomas 
Maguire, who was found guilty, together with four others, of 
the murder of Police-constable Brett at Manchester. The 
promptitude with which this step has been taken reflects con- 
siderable credit upon the Home Secretary, who has not merely 
done a just and right thing, but has done it in a graceful and 
proper manner. His conduct in this matter encourages us to 
hope that he will not be deterred by any fear of offending that 
section of the press and the public who are clamorous for the 
blood of the other convicts, from giving to their cases that full 
and careful consideration which they undoubtedly require. It 
is said, indeed, that the pardon of Maguire furnishes no argu- 
ment for the commutation of the sentence passed upon Allen 
and his associates. And there is no doubt that is true to 
this extent—that if the force of the evidence against them 
remains unshaken by the error which is shown to have been 
committed in the case of Maguire, then the fact that one con- 
vict has been pardoned because he is believed to be innocent, 
affords no reason for showing mercy to those who are still 
thought to be guilty. But then we cannot admit that that 
evidence does remain unshaken. If, indeed, the case against 
Maguire had been a very weak one, while that against the others 
had been very strong,—if one set of witnesses had spoken to 
Maguire, while other and different witnesses had deposed to the 
share of Allen, Gould, Larkin, and Shore in the rescue of Kelly 
and Deasy,—then, indeed, it might be said that the verdict in 
the latter cases was not at all affected by the mistake com- 
mitted in the former. But that is not so. ‘The case against 
Maguire, as it was opened and proved by the counsel for the 
prosecution was one of great strength. He was identified by 
no fewer than nine witnesses, who minutely described his share 
in the transaction, and most of whom declared that he took a 
very prominent part in it. According to one witness, he was 
engaged in firing at the police; according to another, he was 
with Allen on the top of the van; and according to two or 
three more, he was engaged in throwing stones. And it is 
upon the witnesses who gave this evidence, no doubt conscien- 
tiously, but still erroneously—that the case against the other 
prisoners in great part depends, at all events, so far as relates 
to the degree in which they individually participated in the 
outrage. We confess we do not understand how we can, under 
these circumstances, be called upon to place the same confidence 
in their testimony as to four prisoners that we might have 
done if they had not been proved to have committed a mistake 
in regard to a fifth. Nor is that all; the fact that a number 








of persons could honestly go so far astray in their sworn 
evidence—and upon their perfect honesty no one could dream 
of casting any doubt—tends to show that in the con- 
fusion, excitement, and alarm which prevailed at the time of 
the attack upon the police van, it was almost if not quite 
impossible for any one to give an accurate and thoroughly 
reliable account of the details of the transaction. So far as 
this is admitted, it will apply to the whole of the case for the 
prosecution, and must tend to shake our confidence both in 
the witnesses who did, and those who did not speak to Maguire, 
as well as to the other persons. With regard to Allen, there 
can indeed be no doubt that he was in possession of a deadly 
weapon, and that he had fired it for some purpose or other in 
the course of the transaction, because when he was arrested 
immediately afterwards, a revolver, several barrels of which 
had been recently discharged, was taken from him, But there 
is no similar corroboration of the evidence as to Larkin, 
Gould, and Shore; and as to these we are entirely 
dependent upon the evidence, except in so far as we 
have the admission of Larkin that he was aiding and 
assisting in the rescue, coupled with a denial that he 
used a pistol or had one in his possession. So far as he and 
Allen are concerned, there can, indeed, be no doubt that they 
were engaged in the transaction which resulted so unfortunately 
in the death of Brett ; and considering that Gould was taken 
into custody close to the spot, and while, apparently, making 
his escape immediately afterwards, we must confess that in 
his case, also, the verdict of the jury—under the legal 
direction of the judge—does not seem to us open to successful 
challenge. The case against Shore was far weaker. He 
was only spoken to by two or three witnesses as throwing 
stones ; he did not run away after the affair was over; and it 
certainly does not seem at all unlikely that the acts attributed 
to him may have been committed by another, and that he is 
wholly innocent. There is, at all events, no satisfactory proof, 
either moral or legal, that he was a party to the conspiracy for 
the rescue of Kelly and Deasy. He may, for anything that 
appears to the contrary, have been casually on the scene of 
action; and if he did what is attributed to him, he may 
have done it in mere thoughtlessness or love of mischief, and 
without any serious design of carrying out a rescue at all 
hazards and at any cost. Even assuming him to be technically 
guilty of murder, the proof of anything approaching to the moral 
guilt of such a crime is so very slender, that we can hardly 
suppose there is much probability of the extreme sentence of 
the law being carried out in his case. 

There is no doubt that as to the other three men the case 
is much stronger. Indeed, as to Allen, we frankly admit that 
there is much to be said in favour of allowing the law to take 
its course. Although, after what has taken place in regard 
to Maguire, it may be open to some doubt whether he did 
after all fire the fatal shot, and whether, even if he did, 
he intended to do more than intimidate the unfortunate man 
in charge of the prisoners, still there can be no doubt that 
he was in possession of and had used a deadly weapon in the 
prosecution of an unlawful design, and in the commission of 
a gross outrage upon the laws of the country. He may not 
be a murderer in the sense which a man is a murderer who 
coolly waits for his victim behind a hedge and shoots at him 
with the deliberate intention of killing. His moral offence may 
be of a different character from that committed by a ruffian 
who takes a life for gain, or to gratify some malevolent passion. 
But at the same time his moral as well as his legal guilt is so 
great, and the expediency on public grounds of visiting with 
the severest punishment those who attack the officers of the 
law in the discharge of their duty is so clear, that we certainly 
do feel great difficulty in presenting his case as one for the 
merciful consideration of the Crown. But if it be admitted that 
we cannot now feel the same certainty that we formerly did as 
to the employment of pistols by Larkin and Gould, we feel no 
such difficulty in expressing our opinion that their offences 
would be adequately punished by a commutation of their sen- 
tence to one of penal servitude for life. They may have been, 
indeed we think they were, parties to the rescue; but (apart 
from the asserted use of deadly weapons) there is no evidence to 
show that they contemplated the taking of life; and although 
that may not make the slightest difference in their legal guilt, 
and could not, indeed, be properly taken into consideration 
either by the jury who found them guilty or the judge who 
sentenced them, still every one must feel that, morally speak- 
ing, it makes all the difference in the world. Legally, they 
may be, and indeed they are, responsible for the act of Allen, or 
whoever fired the fatal shot; but we do not usually carry out 
the theory of criminal responsibility so far as to hang one man 
because he is constructively guilty of a crime committed by 
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another. The whole tendency of modern opinion is to reserve 
the punishment of death for those who have with “ malice 
aforethought,” in the most real and deadly sense of that term, 
taken the life of a fellow-creature. Now it cannot for one 
moment be contended that there is any satisfactory proof of 
such a design on the part of Larkin or Gould, and if they are 
hanged their execution will therefore stand apart as an excep- 
tion to the rules which have lately guided the administration of 
this part of our penal system. We are, of course, quite aware 
that it will be said their crime is one of an exceptional character, 
that it ought therefore to be dealt with by itself, and that the 
highest interests of the State demand that a signal example 
should be made of those who not only violate the law but 
shake the security of society. But this argument is surely in 
a great degree founded upon a panic which is both unworthy 
and unreasoning. The majesty of the law is best vindicated by 
its equal and unswerving administration. It does not require 
to be upheld by acts of arbitrary vengeance or by measures of 
excessive severity. It has too deep a hold upon the affections 
and the respect of Englishmen to be imperilled by a single act 
of violence, however outrageous, on the part of a knot of reck- 
less men. We do not believe that the public interest calls for 
the sacrifice of more than one life at any rate; and we feel con- 
vinced that whatever may now be the impression upon the 
public mind, excited, and justly excited as it is, by the commis- 
sion of an outrage unparalleled in our times, the more merciful 
course is that which will obtain our approval at a calmer 
moment. We have not said one word in the course of these 
observations about the Fenian character of the prisoners ; 
and we have not done so for this reason. We cannot 
admit that their guilt is in the slightest degree extenuated 
by their assigning a political motive for their crime; nor 
can we admit, on the other hand, that we have yet come 
to that pass where the administration of English justice 
should be swayed by fear of a conspiracy which was only 
powerful so long as we were off our guard. The true course 
is to deal with this Manchester outrage just as if it had been 
an attack by a band of burglars upon the prison van, with the 
object of releasing one of their comrades. If that had been its 
character, we do not suppose that any one would have proposed 
to hang more than the actual murderer; and we trust that the 
Government will yet arrive at the conclusion that in this case 
also the infliction of capital punishment in one instance may 


suffice. 








THE METROPOLITAN TRAFFIC ACT. 


OnE man’s meat is another man’s poison. The Metropolitan 
Traffic Act has produced already some improvement in the “ navi- 
gation” of the streets, but it has damaged one suffering and 
deserving interest, and is likely to damage another. What have 
our costermongers done that their barrows should be ruthlessly 
swept away? Noble lords and M.P.’s live so far above the social 
regions in which these men circulate that they have no idea of their 
utility. But as well as being a man and a brother, the costermonger 
discharges towards a very large section of society duties of a highly 
valuable character, and his barrow is the subject of much anxious 
speculation in many other homes than his own. The poor house- 
keeper waits his coming of a morning, thankful that she has not 
to go to the market, for it will come to her. Loud and hoarse as 
it is, his voice is welcome in the streets of his customers, who 
do not listen to it with a critical ear, but only to ascertain at 
what price his mackerel, or whatever else he vends, are to be 
purchased. When my lord’s fishmonger has carried off the 
prime sorts from Billingsgate, Muggins comes in and buys up 
the humbler sorts for humbler eaters. If Billingsgate overflows with 
supplies, Muggins relieves it of the superflux, which but for him 
and his order would run a strong chance of going to waste. And 
what he is to the West-end fishmonger, he is also to the West-end 
fruiterer. He arose out of a necessity ; he is the supply which 
has come forth in answer to a demand. He is to the dwellers in 
the back streets what the well-appointed shopkeeper is to genteel 
householders. Nay, it is not uncommon for the shabby-genteel to 
patronize his barrow. “ Missis” would not like to be seen traffick- 
ing with him herself, but she sends Betty to the gate to learn how 
his: fish are sold. On the whole, too, the Muggins brotherhood 
arean honest, industrious set of men. Some of them may occa- 
sionally vary their occupation, when times are bad, by adopting a 
means of livelihood not altogether legal. But as a body, though 
their appearance is not nice, and their language often not choice, 
they supply a want; and they would be sorely missed, if, by chance 
or design, they were to disappear. Against them the Metropolitan 
Traffic’ Act has levelled a heavy blow, and unless its provisions 








in their regard are practically repealed by the forbearance of the 
police, they must be actually repealed by the Legislature. London 
cannot do without its costermongers, and, apart from this con- 
sideration, the men themselves deserve well of society. Their 
earnings are small, and are not obtained without a great deal of 
industry and hard work. 

Then there are the cabmen. Since their suspension of business 
some years ago we never think of the subject of strikes in connec- 
tion with their dirty vehieles but a feeling of nervous apprehension 
comes over us. Ofall the strikes to which London can be subjected, 
acab-strike is the most alarming it has yet experienced. The 
tailors may strike again whenever they please; for a time, at 
least, we can do without them. The gas-stokers, as they once 
threatened, may withdraw temporarily into private life, and revenge 
themselves on their employers by stoking their own fires. Buta 
cab-strike acts upon the metropolis like a stroke of paralysis, 
Paterfamilias arrives from the country, with his wife, his sons, and 
his daughters, and his and their luggage. What is to become of 
them all? This merchant, or that attorney, wants to be wafted, 
“ swift as meditation on the wings of love,” to the City orto West- 
minster. But nothing in the realms of prose, short of a hansom, 
can do this, and there is no hansom to be found. We and the 
wife of our bosom, splendidly got up for the occasion, are going to 
the opera, and, having no vehicle of our own, we send to the nearest 
cab-stand for a four-wheeler. But the four-wheelers are gone with 
the hansoms ; and, what on earth, are we todo? Think of the 
hundreds of people who, every hour of the day, are pouring into 
London, or leaving it by the various lines of railway, with more 
or less luggage ; and imagine their dismay at finding that all the 
stands are deserted. Clearly, the cab interest is not one to be 
trifled with. But the Metropolitan Traffic Act, passed ina House 
in which only forty-five members were present, has dared to say 
that the four-wheelers shall henceforth carry lamps, from nightfall 
till sunrise, in order that foot-passengers may have warning of 
their approach and be saved the unpleasantness of being run 
over. 

Now, there are several aggravating circumstances connected with 
this enactment. In the first place, it conveys by a side-wind the 
reproach that the four-wheelers are the most destructive of life of 
all vehicles going. In the next place, it proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that their carrying lamps will prevent the destruction of life, 
whereas the cab-proprietors assert that the hansoms, which do carry 
lamps, kill more people than the four-wheelers. Again, while the 
latter vehicles are to be put to what they consider an un- 
necessary expense, railway-vans are not asked to carry lamps, 
but may thunder through the streets at al] hours as they have thun- 
dered through them hitherto. This is an insult to the four-wheelers 
which no four-wheeler of spirit would put up with. For, as a cab- 
proprietor told the Home Secretary when he received the deputa- 
tion on Wednesday, “ railway-vans come down at a tremendous 
pace, and, in fact, I may say that they kill people right out and 
out ; but our cabs do not do that particularly ; they only bruise 
people and give them a chance of escape.” Here is a most im- 
portant distinction, which shows the ignorance of Parliament with 
regard to the subject on which it has been legislating. It insists 
on cab-drivers exhibiting at least one lamp, under penalty of a forty 
shilling fine, in order to prevent street: accidents. Why, then, 
exempt the vans, which are far more guilty of such accidents than 
cabs ? 

The question is to the point. But there are yet stronger objec- 
tions to the enactment. Are our cabs-so well paid at present that 
we have a right to impose a fresh expense ‘upon them without in 
some way offering them compensation? Cab-proprietors and cab- 
drivers say that they are not. They urge that if the public were not 
somewhat more liberal than the law they could not carry on 
business. Every cab pays a duty of about £20 per annum. Pro- 
prietors are liable for lost luggage, and for accidents, when the 
driver is shown to be in fault. The aggregate duty paid by cabs is 
considerably over £100,000 ; and though the duty on omnibuses 
was reduced in 1866 from 1d. to }d. per mile, no reduction has 
been made in favour of cabs. If the latter vehicles are forced to 
exhibit lamps, there will be an additional tax upon each of them 
of from £5 to £7 a year, to say nothing of the original cost of the 
lamps. And yet, the proprietors argue, it is very questionable 
whether they will prevent accidents. The Home Secretary has told 
the proprietors that he has no option, and must enforce the Act, 
But is this quite true? As no date has been fixed for its coming 
into operation, and as a very strong case has, it must be allowed 
been made out against it, it can hardly be impossible to postpone 
matters until the Legislature can again be consulted, It is clear 
to us that long before the question of lamps was raised it was 
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admitted that, at the present fares, we cannot expect to have such 


] 


cab-accommodation as London ought to have. Mr. Alderman | 
Lawrence, in introducing the deputation to Mr. Hardy, expressed a | 


universal feeling when he said that “ It was a discreditable state of 
things, the equal of which was to be seen in no large city on the 
Continent, that London should be without any sort of vehicles fit 
for a lady to ride in.” This is true ; but the reason is not far to 
seek. Higher fares will produce better accommodation. At the 
rate we pay for our cabs at present, we cannot expect them to be 
better than they are. 








THE FUN OF TORYISM. 


Wuat the newspapers term a characteristic speech was 
addressed on Monday last by Mr. Bernal Osborne to his consti- 
tuents. Mr. Osborne is a member whose special function and 
office in the House, and out of it, is thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. We know that the mission of Whalley is to attribute 
every mischief to the Jesuits, to aid Mr. Murphy in instigating 
people to riot, and to take care that the “Confessional Un- 
masked ” is duly hawked about the streets. When Mr. Darby 
Griffiths gets on his legs the House is interested in trying to 
guess the nature of the question he is on the point of putting. 
But there is no member with a more distinct calling than Mr. 
Osborne. People were often puzzled to ascertain the use of poor 
Colonel Sibthorp, except to Punch ; but no one has ever doubted 
the practical utility of such a man as Mr. Osborne. He can 
extract fun out of anything, even out of political elements 
apparently as remote from the sources of humour as the materials 
from which Mr. Rimmel takes some of his choicest perfumes 
are from the bottled essences. He can make faces at a budget, 
and is not deterred from extracting amusement out of a question 
of supply. He reminds us of that typical wit mentioned in all 
Joe Millers, who accepted challenges for joking on any subject 
proposed to him, and who was invariably equal to the occa- 
sion. Mr. Osborne, like most expert funny men, makes it his 
business to study the various ephemeral comicalities of the 
season. We have little doubt that he knows the titles of the 
songs of Vance and the compositions of Mr. Arthur Lloyd. 
His mind has become a sort of mould in which everything is 
reduced to a grotesque form. He does not despise puns, and 
proverbs are readily used by him. Colloquial phrases contain- 
ing the slightest flavour of jocoseness are adopted by Mr. Bernal 
Osborne with avidity, and interspersed throughout his orations 
with as much profusion as plums are in a pudding. For in- 
stance, when speaking, in his recent effusion, of Christianity in 
Poland, and referring to the conversion of the country, he 
says “every man Jack” of the natives changed their faith. 
The chief advantage, however, that Mr. Osborne had in talking 
on the Reform Bill, was that the whole business was eminently 
suggestive and even provocative of amusement. The picture 
of Mr. Disraeli becoming the most extreme Radical of the time 
can scarce be regarded seriously unless when we come to reflect 
upon the extreme danger and fatuity of permitting our national 
sense of ridicule to get the better of a sincere contempt for an 
irrational perversion of principles and an entire forgetfulness of 
solemn political pledges. Politics ought not to be altogether 
funny, though Mr. Bernal Osborne has a sort of prescriptive right 
to treat them as the merest trifles in the world. We may, how- 
ever, do him a slight injustice here. Under the affected vivacity, 
kept up as it is with a painful continuance of oddity, there is 
occasionally some substantial and pregnant observations which 
go straight home to the subject without any erratic deviations 
into eccentricity. He put very clearly and distinctly before his 
constituents at Nottingham, on Monday, the exact position of 
parties with reference to the Reform Bill. This has been done 
often enough by true Liberals, but it cannot be done too often. 
The audacity with which Conservative journals and Conservative 
speakers will persist in claiming credit for what they were made 
and driven to effect upon compulsion, may result in confusing the 
minds of those who will afterwards have to write and to study 
the constitutional history of England. Mr. Disraeli has inspired 
his followers with that wonderful faith in the supreme power 
of audacity which has served to place him in the post he now 
occupies. He reiterates, and they echo, that Reform has been 
the aim and the object of his life—his sole ambition, his most 
fervent desire. Mr. Osborne felicitously described the Edin- 
burgh speech as an “ Edinburgh review of the decline and fall 
of Toryism.” It would be placed next the speaker’s “ Wondrous 
Tale of Alroy ” as a work of fiction. It was stranger than any 
fiction. In truth it was; but Mr. Disraeli is himself stranger 
and more mysterious than the inventions of his fertile brain. 
It would be worth knowing to ascertain the real opinion enter- 
tained of him at this moment by the country party, who find 








themselves on a line with Mr. Bright and ahead of Mr, Glad- | 





stone in Liberalism. He must be said to have won the affec- 
tions of the squires fairly by puzzling them into admiration and 
afterwards into blind obedience. He failed as a practical agri- 
culturist, but he succeeded in cultivating the heavy material 
which he found to his hands in the House of Commons, until 
it produced whatever sort of crop he liked. 

Mr. Osborne attacked the existing Bill on the representation 
of minorities and on the personal payment of rates. He ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favour of the ballot, and indicated 
his having seconded Mr. Berkeley’s motion on the last occasion 
that that measure was brought before the House. We must 
commend his sensible remark, that although we do not want to 
“ Americanize our institutions,” there are many things in 
America which we might copy with advantage and profit. The 
Americans are in advance of us in the matter of education. 
Mr. Osborne’s views on this subject are sound; and his courage 
in speaking well of Mr. Lowe, in the presence of the “ Lambs” 
of Nottingham, deserves to be noted. On Irish vexations he 
was but shortly reported. His notion that the Lord Lieutenant 
should be done away with, and that the Queen might bestow 
upon Ireland a little of the personal regard with which Scotland 
is constantly honoured, though not feasible under present cir- 
cumstances, would, at a future period, if carried out in a cheerful 
and generous spirit, do more to win back the affections of an 
estranged people than most English politicians suspect. The 
nonsense which Mr. Disraeli talked at the Guildhall banquet 
about the Exchequer being, “ without o’erflowing, full,” was 
corrected, to some extent, by a hint as to the expenses of the 
Abyssinian war. Mr. Osborne avows his determination not to 
vote a penny for the expedition unless the whole matter was 
explained to him on a constitutional basis. We trust, however, 
his opposition will not be captious. The Government deserve 
a national sympathy and support in this movement, in which 
the honour and character of the whole country is concerned. 








OUR EASTERN POSTAL SERVICE. 


In 1866 a Committee of the House of Commons, in the 
report upon the postal service generally, took occasion to dissent 
from the doctrine that interests so important from every point 
of view, whether considered politically, socially, or commercially, 
as those which connect the United Kingdom with the largest 
and most valuable possessions of the Crown, should be preju- 
diced by an insufficient postal service, for the sake of economy. 
They held that a question of profit or loss, within reasonable 
bounds, is a consideration entitled to little weight in the case 
of so important a postal service as that between England and 
India. And they quoted the opinion of Sir C. Wood, then at 
the head of the India Office, that this matter was not to be 
regarded as a question merely affecting the charge on the 
Imperial revenues. “It has been,” he wrote, “ the perception 
of the bearing of increased postal communication on the wealth 
and progress of a country that has induced statesmen of late 
years to consent to fiscal sacrifices for the purpose of obtaining 
it. There can be no doubt that increased postal communica- 
tion with India implies increased relations with that country, 
increased commerce, increased investment of English eapital, 
increased settlement of energetic middle-class Englishmen ; and 
from all these sources the wealth and prosperity of England 
are more greatly increased than that of India.” Perhaps, if 
the merchants of England were asked to indorse this opinion, 
there is not one of them who would refuse to do so. And-yet 
at this moment there seems to be a doubt whether, for a mere 
question of economy, the Eastern mails will not be taken 
from the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and given to a 
French company, the Messageries Impériales. In the Lonpon 
Review of August 10, we directed the attention of our readers 
to this subject, which involves, as we conceive, interests much 
more extensive and important even than those of the Company, 
which on many special occasions has done the State and the 
country service which could not have been rendered without it, 
and which at this moment has placed six of its ships at the 
disposal of the Government for the purposes of the Abyssinian 
expedition. If there had been any complaint of the way in 
which the Peninsular and Oriental Company had performed its 
duties, we could have understood why the Government should 
be anxious to quicken its zeal by showing it a possible rival. 
But the Government itself is a witness in the Company’s favour. 
In his annual reports the Postmaster-General has uniformly 
spoken in terms of the highest praise of the manner in which 
the Company has fulfilled its contracts; the Admiralty has 
several times conveyed expressions of approval to the directors, 
and Mr, Frederick Hill, the Secretary of the Post Office, has 
stated that no mail that has been intrusted_to it has ever 
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been lost. Yet, if we are rightly informed, Mr. Hill is one | 


of those who are favourable to the transfer of the Eastern 


: Sngli , though ! 7 . , 
mails from the English to the French company, *hough pon | very much in the style of Mr. Browning, with the above title. 


what admissible plea we are at a loss to imagine ; for, as we 
have seen, there is the best authority for saying that the plea 
of economy is not admissible. 

We are, and we havea right to be, proud of our steamboat 
companies. There is no port of any account in the world at which, 
or very near which, they do not land us. They are evidences, 
as they are the result, of the energy and enterprise of our race. 


Wherever an Englishman is to be found he sees in them a link | 


between himself and home. They are channels through which 
wealth is continually flowing in to us, and by whose aid we 
open up new markets and enlarge existing ones. If an occasion 
arises when the Government finds its own naval resources 
unequal to some necessary duty, they come to its help, as in the 
case of the Crimean war, when the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company took out 60,000 men, 12,000 horses, and 1,000 officers 
to the seat of war. For its postal services it has received from 
the Government about one-fifth the subsidy paid by the French 
Government to the Messageries Impérial, and this is the only 
external aid it has had in raising itself from its small 
beginnings thirty-two years ago to the position of the largest 
steam-packet company in the world. The Messageries, on the 
contrary, has been a pet with the French Government. Not to 
spea). of the subsidy of twenty shillings per mile, secured to it 
for twenty years, it received by way of loan from the Imperial 
treasury £500,000, in addition to a donation of £75,000. When 
such a company was invited to compete for the carriage of our 
mails it must have been evident that it would send in a lower 
tender than any English company, working solely with its own 
resources, could do. There would, therefore, in reality be no 
competition at all. If economy was to decide the question, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company would not have a leg to stand 
upon. It is the very object of the French Government to 
enable French steamboat companies to beat the English com- 
panies; and to gain that object it would so subsidize the 
Messageries that it could carry our mails at a merely nominal 
rate of mileage, or indeed for nothing. Such a step would be 
politic on its part, and all its steps hitherto have been in this 
direction. Already whenever an English company competes 
with a French one it has to contend against a rival highly 
subsidized by the French Government. If, then, there is any 
change which our Government should make in regard to the 
companies which carry our mails, it is to raise their subsidies, 
and such a measure we are convinced would meet with the 
approval of Parliament and the country. 

But to take its subsidy from an English company and hand 
it over to its French rival, is a very odd way of backing one’s 
friends. The mere proposal to commit such a piece of absurdity 
is astounding. When the Messageries was invited to tender 
' for the contract it was told, together with the other competitors, 
that the Government would hold itself free to reject any tenders 
it pleased, and would not even be bound to those which were 
more favourable from an economical point of view. But why, 
then, was the contract put up to competition. We have seen 
that no fault was to be found with the Company which had 
hitherto held it, but, on the contrary, that it had fulfilled all 
its duties to the perfect satisfaction of the Government. It is 
well known that there is a desire on the part of the Post- 
office authorities to make wonderful yearly reports, showing 
immense services performed at small cost, and that in order 
to provide these results the Post Office is one of the hardest 
worked and worst paid departments in the Civil Service. And 
we understand that the terms upon which the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company have been asked to carry the Eastern mails 
are such as would leave it hardly a nominal profit. The 
Duke of Montrose, we believe, is not to be blamed in this 
matter. When invited by the directors of the Company to 
send a competent person to examine their books and thus 
ascertain whether the Company’s tender was an unreasonable 
one, he did so; and we hear that the accountant’s report was 
favourable to the Company. But there are said to be influential 
persons somewhere who wish to see the allotment of the con- 


tract determined upon the principles of free-trade, and in favoar | 


of the most economical tender. 


o8| We protest against so unjust 
@ proposition. 


thousand pounds, purchased by a blow which must to a great 
extent damage a company on whose prosperity the interests of 
thousands of Englishmen depend. 











pc The principles of free-trade can have no locus | 
standi in a question where one competitor is a private company | 
and the other practically the Government of a powerful nation. — 
And we warn her Majesty’s Ministers who have this question — 
at the present moment under their consideration that the 
country will not thank them for the paltry saving of a few _ 


DOCTOR BONOMI. 


In the current number of Fraser there is a clever poem, 


A doctor of medicine settles in a French town and gives out 
that he is prepared to treat patients under very exceptional 
conditions. 

*‘ When you have found all physicians to fail, 


And every prescription has ceased to avail, 4 
When the pulse beats no more and the last sigh is eped, 


* * * * * 
In a word, when you know that the patient is dead, 
Then 


Send for the illustrious Dr. Bonomi, 

For then, in his own graphic words, ‘all will know me 
To be 

The Only Physician who has any science— 

The only Boromi with none in alliance, 

Who sets all the doctors of France at defiance.’” 


It might be thought that a wonder-worker such as this 
would soon have his hands full, and that every undertaker in 
the town would be ruined—that Death’s liverymen and the 
hearses would be disused and the sexton’s occupation be gone. 
The Doctor held out as a further inducement that he conducted 
business on most reasonable terms—his regular fee was only 
five guineas, and he made reduction to families, and dealt with 
children under twelve like the railway companies, at half 
price. But, curious enough, Doctor Bonomi was totally 
neglected. 

** The doctor he waited, the crier he cried, 
Newspaper notices, placards were tried, 
Bat the crying and waiting proved wholly in vain, 
And days as they passed made it daily more plain 
That folks were not eager to bring back again 
Those who had died, 
For—no one applied.” 


Not completely discouraged by his first attempt to establish 
himself, the Doctor determined to give a convincing proof of his 
power, and he therefore announced that on a certain day “he 
would go to the churchyard and raise all the dead.” The con- 
sequences were singular. He was inundated with petitions 
begging of him to do nothing of the kind. One gentleman 
rushed in upon him, and asked him for mercy sake not to 
disturb his wife, who had a sufficiently snug lying, while he, 
her husband, was comfortably married to her maid. After this 
disconsolate widower, appears an affectionate nephew, the heir 
of his uncle, who is ready to faint at the idea of his benefactor 
returning to the wicked world again. <A brother pleads that 
his brothers may rest in peace, as he is enjoying their share of 
a property. A widow, who had nursed an invalid husband, 
fees the doctor to keep her spouse where he is, as she could 
not contemplate the idea of waiting by his bedside a second 
time. An individual, evidently of Malthusian propensities, 
submits that his double brace of sickly children ought not to 
be revived under any circumstances whatever. Finally, the 
mayor comes on the scene, determined to put down our friend 
the Doctor. He is not going to stand this resurrectionist non- 
sense! What ifthe ex-mayor turned up with the rest, and 
demanded his chair of office, and his State carriage,— 


“ Then back } 
With your bottles and drugs to the wilds of Dahomy, 
There practice at ease on fresh corpse or old mummy 
With nothing to fear, 
Bat only not here, 
So! out of the town with you, Doctor Bonomi.” 


The humour of these verses may not be altogether new, and 
the idea is certainly old enough. People supposed to be dead, 
and coming back to find that the world has gone about its 
work without the least concern for them, and that their friends 
and relatives are not only reconciled to their loss, but entertain 
only an occasional sentiment associated with a recollection of 
them, is a situation which has been often set in play and story. 
But we seldom realize with sufficient earnestness the sober 
truth that underlies those typical cases. The utter forget- 
fulness of the living for the dead is one of the most humiliating 
facts of existence. Once we are withdrawn and put aside, 
once we are placed outside the circle of daily communication 
and intercourse, once we have ceased for ever to be useful, or 
even useless, our images and memories fade from the minds 
of all about us as the frost-figures do from a window-pane 
Gentlemen of a modern school of thought, many of whom we 
respect, in shirking the question of the immortal natare of the 
soul, seem to derive a certain comfort from the notion that 
in following intellectual direction, and in pursuing ‘principles 
of action essentially good, they are welding themselves sympa- 
thetically with all that is true and lasting on earth. Herein 
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your thorough materialist is the mostinflamed of poets. Unless as 
a writer, he does not live in men’s thoughts—there is no thought 
of him in any sense. When he is reduced to that state 
graphically described by Doctor Bonomi we are done with him. 
And so shall it be with us all. If the Doctor were to announce 
himself as about to try an experiment in a modern cemetery, 
we fear that many would hear of it with mixed feelings. We 
who tread in the shoes of those who have gone before us, would 
scarce relinquish the easy inheritance without regret or mis- 
giving. Our plans would be disturbed, our schemes thwarted 
or interfered with; we should blush for some things, and take 
the quickest passage out of the country for others. The writer 
of “ Doctor Bonomi” has lost a few superb satirical pictures by 
not prolonging his sketch. He should have described a crowd of 
fair women rushing to the feet of the wizard, and whispering a 
list of those they would severally wish never to see again : they 
might be depicted as whispering because their husbands were 
present. It is true we superstitionsly endeavour to speak 
nothing but good of the dead, but thecustom is about as indicative 
of feeling as the old exclamation after sneezing was indicative 
of religion. We should be sorry to say or to think that there 
is not a considerable degree of sorrow for those we have 
lost, experienced by the majority of us, especially at the fresh 
shock of the bereavement ; but it does not continue long enough 
to reconcile us to a poetical view of the emotion. In a few 
cases it may continue with a tragic intensity and for a tragic 
duration ; but it is humbling to reflect how soon it is hidden 
and enveloped in different and more immediate cares. Of 
course, it is not difficult to perceive why such an ordination 
was imposed on us. There is little time for weeping; and if 
there was, the occupation would be as fruitless as the writing 
of bad verses. We get an angel on a stone, who becomes 
mildewed after a time, to do it for us. This, we suppose, is as 
it should be; though no one can ponder on it without some- 
thing like a shudder. Are we likewise forgotten by the dead ? 
But this question would carry us a little beyond Doctor 
Bonomi, who is indeed a suggestive theme, and who might be 
made the text of a lugubrious sermon as well as of an essay. 
Our readers should consult the Doctor for themselves in 
Fraser. Their own fancies can supply what the writer has, 
no doubt intentionally, omitted. The poem was not conceived 
in cynicism. There is nothing bitter nor harsh about it. We 
have here taken a few liberties with the vein in which it was 
composed, but the sentiment is sound and wholesome. It 
commends itself on the grounds of common sense and a practical 
consideration of the fitness of things. It illustrates the incon- 
venience which would arise from reintroducing distracting 
elements into society, that had been necessarily removed from it. 
It shows that special economy which governs the mind in 
reference to mortality, and how the sting is taken from the 
gruesome Death as far as the living are concerned. Melancholy 
is not an unpleasant sensation after a time. If Doctor Bonomi 
were to flourish we should therefore lose one source of quiet 
enjoyment. Besides, we can contemplate death as a sleep, and 
poets have gone into beautiful ecstasies over an account of the 
sort of place they would like to be buried in. Of course these 
gentlemen would insist on having their heads cut off by a 
surgeon immediately after their decease, in the event of Doctor 
Bonomi advertising in their vicinity. We cannot pursue this 
endless subject further. It is a pity the notion did not occur 
to such a writer as Lamb. Its quaintness would have urged 
him into many of those grim though humorous remarks, 
similar to that one which he addressed to the “ Siste, Viator!” 
onatombstone. “Not so soon, friend, as thou thinkest. I am 
worth twenty of thee. Know thy betters.” 








THE ART OF QUOTATION. 


Ir is fortunate for the House of Commons that some of its 
members take a lively interest in classical English literature; 
but it would add to its credit if these members were not 
alone intrusted with the duty of supplying Parliament with 
quotations. A very little labour on the part of ordinary 
speakers would save us the fun of those proverbs, couplets, 
and phrases which they gracelessly borrow from such men as 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe. After all, the art of quotation 
is not a difficult one; and as most speeches which it is 
necessary to adorn with ancient and modern happinesses 
of expression are prepared at home, there is no need whatever 
for honourable gentlemen to fall back upon the assiduity or 
memory of other people. Their practice in this respect is 
becoming an intolerable nuisance. Mr. Bernal Osborne seizes 
some recondite joke of the last century, or Mr. Gladstone 
suggests a political application in a verse of Horace, and 





straightway we hear these unfortunate “allusions” being 
echoed by a dozen dull gentlemen when they proceed to address 
their constituencies. There are many original epithets coined 
in the House—notably those of Mr. Bright—which do not 
come under this category. Such phrases as the “Cave of 
Adullam” are practically useful in suggesting a great deal in 
the fewest possible words, and come to be used in the House 
and out of the House as a matter of public convenience. We 
speak of the sickening repetition of particular quotations, which, 
by the time they have travelled through the current politics of 
& session, generally lose their original meaning and become 
liable to the most singular misconstructions. Mr. Childers, in 
his speech of last week, made but one “ poetical ” quotation ; 
what necessity was there for its being that unhappy 
couplet,— 


“It may have been well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs?” 


which has really been done to death during the past few 
months? A fit companion to this misquoted quotation was 
that old story of “ abusing the plaintiff’s attorney,” which Mr. 
Childers once more brought forward. If it is necessary for 
members of Parliament to be playful, at least they should play 
on their own ground. To borrow another man’s quotations is 
an unnecessary and resultless form of plagiarism which may 
become a general and offensive vice. 
Our newspapers have caught the same habit of careless 
appropriation and repetition. Wasy quotations—bits of dog- 
Latin and scraps of French—have always been common; but 
of late years there has grown up a fashion in phrases. Who- 
ever takes the trouble to turn carefully over last year’s file of 
a London morning paper, will there perceive the succession of 
pet sayings which reporter and editor agreed in observing, and, 
if he turns to the files of half a dozen country papers he will 
find the same phrases occurring at the same time. Doubtless, 
the country papers adopt the fashion with greater boldness. 
When, for instance, the volanteer force was first established, it 
was almost impossible to find aleader ina country paper which 
did not contain the words “ un fait accompli.” For a month or 
two the phrase was pretty well confined to the volunteer move- 
ment; but, as the particular use of it died down, it was applied 
indiscriminately to all sorts of subjects. Many phrases attain 
to a popularity only of a few days. If the Pall Mall Gazette, 
for example, publish an article on“ The Fenian Raison d’étre,” 
the words “raison d’étre” are to be seen for two or three 
weeks afterwards cropping up in provincial journals, then in 
current magazines, and, finally, in the police reports of the 
London papers. French phrases, as a rule, are one of the 
abominations of modern newspapers, and would be, even were 
they correctly printed. There is more than one newspaper in 
London whose Paris correspondent appears to think that his 
intimate knowledge of the French language is revealed by the 
use of such apt phrases as “ esprit de corps,” “ en revanche,” 
and “tant pis;” while for Latin quotations, there is 
scarcely one in use which has not the ancient and fish- 
like smell of the elementary school-books whence they were 
gathered. These are the orthodox ornaments of modern 
journalism. A newspaper without “otium cum dignitate,” 
“laborare est orare,” “ omne ignotum pro magnifico est,” and 
similar sentences, would scarcely be a newspaper. We are 
accustomed to these familiar crumbs of erudition; and, 
although it is hard to find a reason for saying in Latin that 
which it is quite as easy to express fully and concisely in 
English, we bear such occasional affectations no great grudge. 
We consider, however, that a stand ought to be made against 
the too audacious repetition of old stories and historical illus- 
trations on the part of Parliamentary orators and journalists. 
It is impossible to submit to more than one recital in a week 
of the tale of Robert the Bruce and the spider. We would pro- 
test, also, against the exhibition of Achilles’ heel more than 
once a fortnight. Actezon has grown old and wrinkled in 
journalistic use; and Casar on the banks of the Rubicon has 
become a standing bore. In fact, a great boon would be con- 
ferred on the public by journalists forming a compact among 
themselves to banish henceforward from their writings a large 
number of heroes and heroines who have already done ample 
service. A small weekly magazine might be published, in 
which the names of such persons as were henceforth to be 
regarded as, in a literary sense, defunct should be chronicled. 
When the Bretons have allowed their dead relatives to remain 
a certain time underground, there to receive the customary 
homage of visits and fresh wreaths, they dig up the bones and 
place them on a shelf in a building set apart for the purpose, 
with the name and age of the deceased written on the board 
underneath. We should be glad to see a similar reliquaire 
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built for the reception of ancient anecdotes, metaphors, and 
similes... With a peaceful sigh we shonld witness the shelving 
of Don Quixote’s windmill, of the ass’s jawbone which Samson 
used, of the wart on Oliver Cromwell's face, These objects 
have contributed so largely to modern literature that they 
deserve an old age of honoured repose. If it was deemed pre- 
mature to shelve altogether an illustration its use might be 
moderated by the imposition of a fine. Among the announce- 
ments in the journal of which we have spoken there might be 
placed.some such notices as the following :—“ 1. No journalist, 
writing of the Atlantic Cable, shall speak of Puck putting a 
girdle round the earth, under a penalty of five shillings. 
2. Whoever shall relate the story of Mrs. Partington attempting 
to brush back the Atlantic with a broom, and proceed to treat 
of the advance of the ‘ great unwashed,’ shall receive a stripe 
from each of the members of Parliament who used the simile 
during last session. 3%. The story of King Canute, much worn, 
has been shelved. 4. Whoever, not being a minor poet, and 
therefore licensed, shall steal Sir John Suckling’s metaphor of the 
miee-like feet, or that of ‘ making babies in each other’s eyes,’ 


which nearly everybody who has hitherto written has stolen, shall | 


be forbidden thereafter to appear in any print published within 
the United Kingdom.” There is no doubt that these, or 


similar laws, would tell hardly upon at least one newspaper | 
whose learning and aptness of illustration are matters of wonder | 


to the outer world. But in the end they would grant an in- 
estimable boon to society. 
experiment, to a short space of time—against the admission of 
classic names would also be a temporary benefit; and if the 
newspaper to which we refer happened to find its “leaders ” 
shortened by one half their original length, the vacant space 
might worthily be occupied by telling police-cases. Something 
of this kind must really be done. Apparently men are 
nowadays too busy to read for themselves and choose for them- 
selves such graces of illustration as they may require for their 
speech, or lecture, or article. They do not even take some 
guide-book to quotation, by doing which they might secure 
variety, if not novelty. They appear to have a vague notion 
that quotation is a necessity, and that any quotation is as 
good as any other quotation. They do not seek to acquire a 
reputation for deep and varied study, like Lord Lytton; they do 
noteven desire to shine with the reflection of borrowed wit; 
they have only a hazy notion that it is proper and correct to 
have quotations, and they lay rude fingers on those which lie 
nearest them. The consequence is that we are getting rather 
tired of these venerable decorations. We cease to laugh, like 
Mr. Childers’ audience, at what we have been called upon to 
laugh at any time these past two years. We begin to rebel 
against the infliction, and to hunger secretly for the total exter- 
mination of story-tellers. The funny suggestions about the 
scandals of Greek mythology, the ingenious allusions to the 
opinions of Sir Roger de Coverley, the happy recitals of those 


old, old tales of Curran, and Grattan, and Fox, have driven the | 


reader of modern periodical literature into a state of sullen irrita- 
tion. He has grown to wish anecdotal literature at the bottom 
of the sea. His next step will be to wish modern writers and 
orators there also, if they do not betray a little compunction in 


dragging forward these dingy rags of reference to cover their 
own literary nakedness. 








THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
No. IV. 


We should not again have adverted to the affairs of this 
Society but that we wish to give peculiar prominence and early 
rectification to an error in figures which we have committed in 

previous articles. Upon the data furnished by Mr. Raleigh, 
the Manager of the Society, we stated that the expenditure for 
management for the seven years ending last year amounted to 
£240,798, and that this showed an average annual expenditure 
of £34,400, which was £18,143 per annum in excess of the 
expenditure for the seven years ending 31st December, 1859. 

Mr: Raleigh had informed the public that the expenditure in 
question was 6f per cent. on the revenue, and our error con- 
sisted in taking the revenue in the period to amount. to 
£3,852,775, whereas the revenue for the period was £3,440,008; 
6} per cent. on which is £215,001 (not £240,798), and the 
average ennual expenditure is £30,714 (not £34,400), and the 
aunual excess is £14,457 (not £18,143), 

The origin of this error was that Mr. Raleigh, at page 11 of 
the report of May, 1867, gave, for the purpose of comparison, 
the revenue of the year 1860 twice over—once as on the 
1st: January, 1860, and again as on the 3lst December of the 
same year, In adding up the revenue given for each year 
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of the septennial period we committed the error of not per- 
ceiving this, and of adding up both amounts stated for the year 
1860. The correct figures are as we now state’them. 

Not only does this error not invalidate any portion of our 
argument—for we should, as we believe justly, have made the 
same comments on the extravagant character of an excess of 
£14,457 per annum as we in fact did on what we presumed, 
erroneously, to be the excess—but the corrected figures account 
more reasonably for the diminished rate of bonus additions, 
than did the erroneous ones; and so render it more probable 
that this extravagant expenditure was the immediate cause of 
the diminution. 

One other observation on this error is of no small weight. 
It was, we affirm emphatically, the duty of Mr. Raleigh to 
state the expenditure of the office, and we could quote his own 
authority against himself on this point, plainly and intelligibly. 
It was, he said, 6} per cent. on the revenue. Even if he had 
added, which he nowhere does, “ and the revenue was so much,” 
this would not have been a proper mode of statement, nor have 
furnished any information as to the mode of expenditure of 
this, as we believe, unexampled amount; nor would it have 
informed the public even of the total expenditure, without any 
particulars, year by year during the seven years. And this 
latter information is what is wanted to ascertain whether Mr. 
Raleigh has been “ doing” business as other offices do it, or 
“buying it”—and buying it much too dearly for the interest 
of the members. A very largely increased expenditure, and a 
very sensibly diminished bonus, afford good primd-facie grounds 
for believing that the diminished bonus is due to the increased 
expenditure. 

In view of the very great magnitude of the interests involved 
in the proper conduct of the business of a life assurance 
society, we have seized the opportunity of calling public 
attention to the very extraordinary and unjustifiable practical 
refusal of the manager of this society to furnish a member with 
the office expenditure for certain specified years. We have 
insisted, and have been glad of the occasion for insisting, that 
the published accounts of such societies should furnish such 
information. But the refusal to furnish it to a member of the 
society—a partner in the concern—is contrary to the plainest 
rules of equity. In refusing or neglecting to conform to them, 
the manager of the Scottish Widows’ Fund cannot plead usage. 
We cannot answer for all mutual life offices, but we have before 
us the annual accounts of three life offices—the Equitable, 
the Economic, and the Mutual—all of which give not only 
the total expenditure for the year, but also ample details as to 
how the money went, whether in “commissions,” “ salaries,” 
“ advertisements,” “ printing,” or what not. 

Since the appearance of our last article on this subject, Mr. 
Dudgeon, the member of the Society who commenced the con- 
troversy which we have taken occasion to notice, has published 
a rejoinder to Mr. Raleigh’s answer to him. In this rejoinder 
Mr. Dudgeon’s allegations are of such a character that the 
President and Directors of the Society are, we think, bound in 
honour to examine into them. Mr. Raleigh has already said 
that he shall be “slow” to notice anything further from Mr. 
Dudgeon. We venture strongly to recommend the President 
and Directors, if Mr. Raleigh continues of the same mind, to 
take the maintenance of the credit of the Society into their own 
hands, so far as respects the justification or withdrawal of the 
statements which have been put forth under their names as 
inducements to people to join the Society. 








THE RETURN TO TOWN. 


Ir is beginning to be apparent that the people who suffer 
most through being imprisoned in the country, by the evil 
genius of custom, at the very dullest season of the year, are 
aware that the day of their deliverance is at hand. There is a 
premonitory rustling of winter stuffs in West-end “ establish- 
ments.” Stables are being put in order; and the mysterious 
gentlemen who have the extraordinary Arab to dispose of, and 
who are generally found hanging about the posting-honse in 
the village, are converging towards the neighbourhood of Hyde 
Park. The sheets of brown paper are beginning to disappear 
from front windows, like the scales dropping from the eyes of a 
newly-awakened giant. Upholstery-men are busy, and there is 
a perfume of varnish smelt over the land. Pictures once more 
gleam down from the dusky walls, gaseliers shake their crystals 
in the misty sunlight of a London morning, and the canvas- 
shrouded pillars are again permitted to show. their enamelled 
Swiss lakes, with blue water, yellow chalets, white peaks, and 
an impossibly pretty peasantry. Impressionable young gen- 
tlemen, who have been compelled to spend the summer months, 
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with some brief holiday, in Whitehall or Pall Mall, are growing | unexpected—to a great winter campaign; but the prospect is 
by turns hot and cold as they think of certain delicious creatures | too painful, with so many adventurers on the point of coming 
who will soon be in town. ‘The fashionable journalist dreams | up from the country to try their luck, for us to dwell upon it.at 
of walking up and down Regent-street arm-in-arm with | greater length. 

Mr. Disraeli, and learning from him all those secrets of future 
diplomacy which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is so ready 
to disclose. The electric influence of the fashionable preacher NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
is growing weak for want of those charged batteries of feminine 
sympathy from which he was wont to draw his supplies of 
evangelical magnetism. The brilliant advocate is disgusted to 
see his eloquence lie unheeded in dingy newspaper-columns, 
not a solitary compliment accruing to him from his elaborate 
periods. The professional wit is crammed with pretty sayings ; 
feels it impossible to study and gather together any more; and 
fancies that if society does not come soon his safety-valve will 
discharge his pyrotechnic efforts into some assemblage of inap- 
preciative and envious bachelors. And while the town has 
been preparing for the country, the country has been preparing 
for the town. 

Down in the lone counties, separated from her kind, sur- 
rounded by men who have just sufficient intellect to count the 
number of pheasants they have shot in the forenoon, and just 
sufficient manners to try to keep awake in the drawing-room 
after dinner, the belle of the approaching season sits impatient. 
She has tried her strength once or twice on the rough material 
around her; but she has grown weary of testing a razor by 


hacking a hedge. It is no pleasure to her to experiment on poraries have taken frequent occasion, since the events of last 
country gentlemen who, in a few passages, become as nerve- year, to contrast the political condition of Prussia very favour- 
less asa shoulder of mutton struck by lightning. She turns ably with that of France, and to laud the popular freedom of 
her eyes towards London, and from afar she sniffs the coming the former, as compared with the servitude of the latter. But 
carnage. And in the mean time she arranges the scenery, we do not hear of members of the Corps Législatif being pro- 
music, and costume for the expected theatrical combat. When  geeyted and imprisoned for making remarks on public affairs ; 
all the men have gone out shooting, and all the women have though some use an amount of plain-speaking which is not 
gone with the rector’s wife to visit an interesting cottager, she likely to be surpassed at Berlin. Prussia is doing a great work 
educates herself in drapery before the biggest mirror in the jy uniting the scattered parts of Germany into a powerful and 
house. Unfortunately, she has no longer the advantages of a prosperous Empire, and in that work she has the assistance of 


sweeping train, by which artists and walking-ladies have won the majority of Germans. Surely she can dispense with the 
the heart of a generous public; but, on the other hand, if she oytworn tyrannies of feudalism. 


possess anything of a figure, she has an opportunity of culti- 
vating the most charming of statuesque poses, particularly if her ; : 
dress have appropriate ornament. There are many killing Tuz French Government have just gained two electoral 
attitudes to be learnt, also, at the piano, for the benefit of the , victories by majorities so much less than those which are 
slender young person in a swallow-tail, who prides himself on generally obtained by officially patronized candidates, as to 
being able to make himself heard in the midst of the stormiest indicate a serious amount of public dissatisfaction with the 
music. These attitudes enable her to carry on the conversa- | recent course of events. “In the department of the Loire-et- 
tion without speaking, which is a dangerous experiment in Cher,” says a letter from Paris, “ M. Dessaignes, the official 
pieces with which she is not well acquainted. And there is candidate, was returned a member of the Corps Législatif by 
nothing she cannot convey in a smile, a glance, a gesture, 15,219 votes, against 5,984 gover to a democratic opposition 
especially while playing those con espressione passages which candidate, M. Bozerian, and 5,458 toa clerical candidate, M.de 
prepare the heart of her victim for the fatal stab. All this 1a Panouze. The majority, therefore, was only 3,777. In the 
she mentally rehearses down in the dreary solitudes of Lord Vosges the contest was closer still. M. Geliot, the Govern- 
Hoppergallop’s country-house, until the anticipation of the ment candidate, was returned by only 12,577 votes, against 
combat and the conquest flushes her cheek, and awakens a 10,775 given to M. de Ravinel fils— majority, 1,802.” These facts 
dangerous sparkle in her eye. To such a pitch has the educa- are significant, and the Emperor would do well to consider 
tion of lovely woman been brought. She is no longer the slut them before the coming on of the general elections, which he is 
of a wigwam; nor the childlike ornament of a harem; nor said to regard with apprehension. It is very evident that the 
the fictitious queen of a self-conscious chivalry; northe repre- day has arrived when a greater amount of personal freedom 
sentative of a half-pitied and tolerated gentler sex. She is able _ should be accorded to the French people, and that an obstinate 
to take care of herself now. Nay, she assumes the offensive, refusal of measures to that effect would be perilous. ‘ At the 
and becomes a terror and a scourge to her old oppressors. | Same time, it should not be forgotten that the large minorities 

But even at this moment she cannot expect the coming , obtained by the opposition candidates at these and other elec- 


winter to afford her an uninterrupted course of slaughter and tions, and the actual majorities they have secured in several 
triumph. That would be an illusion; and she is too well-bred _ places, show that the F rench really possess at the present 
to believe in illusions. She knows that here and there the | moment one of the most important of all political powers—the 
grinuing dandy of the period whom she delights to “ scatter,” | power of the popular vote. 

will have grinned and dawdled too long, be too well skilled in | 
the arts of the tournament, and may even discomfit her signally. | 
The least that can happen in such a case is an empty clash 
of arms and mutual withdrawal. She knows this, but she 


does not care to speculate upon it. The season is one of hope, | . “ ; 
not of calm calculation of consequences. The people are begin- | ® se ager = pry we a pe 18 —— roo 
ning to gather, the gentlemen of the orchestra are tuning their | Minister. 8 M. de Lavalette was always dispo 

* : liberal view of Italian affairs, and M. Pinard is suspected of 


violins, the stage-managers are ranning hither and thither to — : > 7 . 
 s . ; : clerical leanings, the change, so far, looks ill for Italy ;. but it 
see that all is in readiness. She is trying on the new costumes | may in fact mean. little. Paris is still in axather, distapbed 


which promise to make the winter performances more brilliant | ; ‘ . 

than _ and her dresser has just Gonanaiih her to attempt a | State, and the police have + rag a secret — —_ -— 
new arrangement of hair. With all this before her, how can | several arrests—among them, some persons of g 

we venture to throw a cloud over her dreams ? — - a , position. 
thousand victories, shall we consider the possibility of her m 
beginning to tremble, and grow faint before the panel of some M. Micuet Cuevatier, the celebrated pn 
slim, fair-haired youth, a younger son, with four or five hundred | friend of Cobden, and ‘Baron Hausmann, the < ect a 
a year, and the remotest chances of ever having anything Seine, have been carrying on an angry correspo — ete 
more? Shall we-even suggest the horror of relations and the | columns of the Jowrnal des Débats on the subject o ity 











Prussia is falling short of Austria in carrying out the 
principles of Liberalism. In the former country an incident 
has just taken place which could not now oceur in the latter. 
Herr Twesten, a member of the Prussian Chamber of 
Deputies, has been tried by the Berlin Stadt-gericht on 
| @ charge of delivering, as a member of Parliament, and 
in his place in Parliament, a speech in which he impugned 
the administration of justice in Prussia. For this crime, 
| as it seems to be considered in the great North German 
| kingdom, the unfortunate orator has been sentenced to ‘two 
years’ imprisonment. Whether Herr Twesten’s remarks: were 
justified by the facts of the case, we do not know; but ‘the 
fate that has overtaken him for uttering them makes it look 
very much as if they were. That, however, is not the question. 
The real grievance lies in the circumstance that Prussian members 
of Parliament are not at liberty to state their opinions on the 
affairs of the nation. We doubt if the same thing can be said 
of any other Parliament in the world. Some of our contem- 











Turre have been some Ministerial changes in France, which 
have a certain significance. M. de Lavalette is succeeded in 
the Ministry of the Interior by M. Pinard, and is himself made 





| ‘ 
fary of her parents over this ignominious capitulation? We | dues and taxes recently imposed by the Prefect on the factories 


have heard of some similar tragic terminations—sudden and | situated in the suburbs lying between the former wall’ of 
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octroi and the fortifications. Some ten years ago, it was 
decided to take this space into the city, and to render it liable 
to the same taxes as those imposed on the rest of the capital, 
from which it had been previously exempt. As the manufac- 
tories which there abounded could not, by reason of their large 
size and elaborate plant, remove at once beyond the new limits, 
a term of ten years was allowed them, during which they were 
to receive their materials, &c., as before, without paying the city 
imposts. The period has now run out, and the Prefect, not un- 
naturally, nor, as it seems to us, very tyrannically, requires 
of the manufacturers that they shall pay like other people. 
M. Chevalier, however, denounces the demand as illegal, as 
an interference with the rights of labour, and as an attempt 
on the part of the Prefect to drive away all such low and filthy 
things as manufactories from the splendour of regenerated 
Paris. Seeing that a Bill for enlarging the bounds of the 
city, and for subjecting the manufacturers to the local taxes 
after a certain term of years, regularly passed the Chambers, 
and became law, we do not know how the present action of Baron 
Hausmann can be described as illegal. The Bill may have 
been a good or a bad Bill; but it established a certain law by 
the regular process of law-making, and the Prefect seems 
bound to carry it out. It is doubtless imprudent to tax raw 
materials intended for manufacture ; but the remedy in that 
case is to alter the law, not to abuse the magistrate. Imfthere 
is any valid question as to how far octroi duties apply to raw 
materials intended mainly for export when manufactured, the 
question is rather fitted for the law courts than for a personal 
discussion in a newspaper. 





Ir is stated that Omar Pasha has sent in his resignation 
as Commander-in-Chief in Crete. In an angry discussion with 
Aali Pasha, the Turkish Commissioner in that island, he said 
that, after all his exertions, and his sacrifice of men and money, 
the advantage he had obtained in hemming in the insurgents 
had been thrown away, owing to the armistice, which has 
enabled the disaffected to organize, and to get rid of all use- 
less mouths by sending them off to Greece. The Turks will 
now, he argued, have to encounter the hardships and perils of 
a winter campaign, and he denied that the Turkish fleet would 
be able during the winter to maintain an efficient blockade. 
Dervish Pasha is to succeed Omar in the command, and it is 
plain that the rebellion is still far from crushed. 





Tue fact is significant that, in the recent elections in 
America for Constituent Conventions, to decide whether new 
State Governments and constitutions shall be formed under the 
Reconstruction Acts, and, in case of an affirmative vote, to 
frame such constitutions, Virginia and Georgia have voted by 
large majorities in favour of reconstruction on the basis of an 
equal suffrage as between whites and blacks. The Democrats 
voted against the Convention, and strained every nerve to defeat 
it; but the votes of the negroes, and of their white sympa- 
thizers, the Radicals, carried the day. The elections have yet 
to take place in Florida, North and South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas; but the influence of the vote in Virginia 
and Georgia will probably make itself felt elsewhere. The 


Democrats have found out that the policy of abstention which | and will perhaps be even publicly applauded, for the help they 


they pursued in Louisiana and Alabama, and which gave the 
victory to the negroes, was a mistake, as the necessary number 
of voters for holding the Convention was obtained. They are 
now trying a more active policy, but as yet with doubtful 
success. In the meanwhile, both blacks and whites at the 


South are mutually complaining that they stand in dread of 
organized violence. 





We find in the New York correspondence of the Dail y 
News some not very complimentary details with respect to 
Mrs. Lincoln, whose recent unsuccessful attempt to sell certain 
shawls, dresses, and trinkets, to relieve what she calls her neces- 
sities, has created much scandal in America. The correspondent 
calls the subject a “very nauseons” one, and he says that 
the dresses, &c., were given the lady during her late husband’s 


occupancy of the White House, by various suitors for place and | 4} itti i 

patronage 0 thus sadist xatiiona ta rt vam ure. | dishonest men are wittingly allowed to escape unpunished, 
Lincoln, it seems, is a Kentuckian, and the Kentuckian ladies, | 
like all those of the South-west, are given to eccentricities and | 


freedoms of manner which in older Statesareconsidered objection- in the Times of Thursday, in which attention is called to the 


able. “ Her translation to the White House,” says the account 
which we have been following, “turned her head, and brought out 
all that was worst in her education and manners. 
the centre of attraction to a host of adventurers, strangers, 











She became , 


! 
' 


"and intriguers, who are always hanging about the Presiden- 
' tial mansion in search of places, or jobs, or contracts. 
| state of things was a sore affliction to the public during the 
' war, and I might cite many cases in which Mrs. Lincoln’s 
appearance on solemn and even touching occasions in Mr. 
| Lincoln’s administration visibly and deeply mortified him.” 


This 


Mr. Lincoln left his widow nearly £20,000 sterling, which 


| certainly seems sufficient to have maintained her in comfort 
| without the questionable proceeding of putting up her personal 


property to a sort of auction. 





Ix view of the approaching war into which we have been 
carried by unfortunate events, people are looking up their 
Abyssinian lore, of which there does not appear to be an 
excess anywhere. The Geographical and Ethnological Societies 
have brought their resources to bear on the subject, and on 
Tuesday evening the latter body listened to a paper by Mr. 
J. Crawfurd on the people of that little-known land where 
our troops will shortly be engaged with the savage hordes of 
King Theodore. Ourconsuls do not give a very exalted account 
of the monarch’s subjects. They are licentious, litigious, and 
untruthful; but they appear, for the most part, to be a happy 
set of beings, enjoying their lives to the utmost. They have 
few manufactures and hardly any coin; are polite in their 
manners, but unreliable; and, roughly speaking, are divided 
into four classes—military, sacerdotal, agricultural, and mer- 
cantile. The late Mr. Plowden recorded of King Theodore, 
in 1854, that he was “ severe, liberal, and usually just,” though 
liable to break out at times into “ unaccountable acts of vio- 
lence,” and that he “commences enterprises with more vigour 
than he pursues them ”—which is a fact we are glad to hear. 
The native women allow themselves, and are allowed, very 
great freedom ; and the Abyssinian maid whom Coleridge saw 
in a vision, playing on a dulcimer, and singing of Mount Abora, 
was probably no better than she should be. Mr. Crawfurd 
thus summed up our knowledge of the Abyssinian race :—“ We 
must come to the conclusion that, although the Abyssinians 
are very old Christians, they are but very indifferent ones, and 
that in civilization and morals they rank below most of the 
nations professing Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and Buddhism.” 
Perhaps Dr. Krapf, formerly missionary in Abyssinia, and who 
is now to accompany the expedition as interpreter, will tell us 
something more of these strange people. 





At the meeting of shareholders of the Royal Bank of 
Liverpool, the chairman stated that he had particulars of the 
losses of the bank, and the names of those through whom they 
had been sustained; but it could do no good to publish them, 
since, if the debtors were to work with the bank, so as to secure 
the best liquidation, “ they could not blow upon them without 
doing injury.” The shareholders are anxious to secure as good 
a liquidation as possible, and it has been determined that the 
winding-up of the bank shall be voluntary. Thus the debtors 
who might be blown upon will not be blown upon. But this 


| only means that a set of men who deserve to be held up to 


reprobation, and against whom the commercial world ought to 
be warned, will have a veil thrown over their delinquencies, 


have given in the winding-up, as highly deserving characters. 
Commerce has elements enough of demoralization without this. 
Englishmen have an invincible repugnance, as a rule, to things 
done in a corner; and if it were proposed to try civil or criminal 
actions henceforth in private, the country would be up in arms 
from one end to the other. But pecuniary considerations 
override moral ones, and a private winding-up is adopted 
avowedly for the purpose of shielding men whose conduct has 
been more or less dishonest, but whom it is desirable on 
pecuniary grounds to conciliate. We are told there is no help 
for this, because creditors naturally look to self-preservation, 
and cannot be expected to sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
making a public example. This is no doubt true as a fact, 
but the policy is a very short-sighted one in so enterprising a 
community as ours. Every man is interested in keeping up 
the purity of commercial morals, and that cannot be done if 





A .erter referring to the Contagious Diseases Act appears 


inconsiderate and stupid prejudices which in this country tend 
to the propagation of a pest, and fill our hospitals with the 
victims, not only of their own vices, but of the cowardly and 
prudish fears of some male and female old women. 
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Tue real though ludicrous difficulty with which the volunteer 
movement at its commencement had to contend, in the ambition 
of every private to be an officer, does not seem to have entirely 
disappeared. The very existence of one of the finest, if not 
the finest, volunteer corps in the metropolis, the London Rifle 
Brigade, is now threatened by the military aspirations of one 
of its members. Alderman Rose—a gentleman who was actively 
engaged in the promotion of the corps, and has from one step 
to another been advanced to the rank of major, now secks to 
obtain the vacant colonelcy in the brigade, and has been 
recommended to her Majesty for the appointment by the City 
Court of Lieutenancy. This elevation has produced no small 
amount of indignation amongst the civilian soldiers whom 
Alderman Rose is ambitious to command. They urge the 
necessity of having for a colonel a military man, who has made 
arms his profession, and is practically acquainted with the 
duties which devolve upon him, and they threaten that the 
corps will lose the greater number of its men if the Alderman 
persists in following the course which his ambition has marked 
out for him, and to which his friends in the Lieutenancy desire 
to assist him. It is greatly to be regretted that so useful an 
establishment as that of the volunteers should be impaired by 
disputes such as this. We hear in many directions of the 
difficulty which exists of keeping up the efficiency and number 
of the different volunteer corps now that the novelty of the thing 
has long worn off, and there is consequently the greater reason 
that such unseemly disputes as the present should be carefully 
kept under. The desire on the part of the men of the London 
Rifle Brigade to be commanded by an officer acquainted with 
his business, instead of a respectable gentleman whose experience 
is solely commercial, and whose mistakes when in command at 
reviews and on other grand occasions might call forth merriment, 
is a very natural one. We think, however, that there is an 
additional reason why Alderman Rose’s elevation is unpopular. 
Government by the Corporation of London is not much loved 
anywhere, and is not likely to be very acceptable to young men 
such as those who make up the strength of the volunteers. 





Tut London Workhouse Association has been revived, and 
will immediately address itself to the task of obtaining Govern- 
ment inquiry into the state of the provincial workhouses, with 
a view to ascertain whether there exists a case for legislative 
interference. As far as we are informed upon the subject 
from the reports of the Lancet Commissioners, the probability 
is that there is an overwhelming case. How far the Farnham 
workhouse may be taken as a sample of the bulk can only be 
known by a searching and fair investigation into the other 
country workhouses. And such investigation is not to be 
hoped for if the matter is left solely to Poor-law officials. Mr. 
Ernest Hart stated on Monday that “though he had written 
to all the medical officers of uniuns in the kingdom, very few 
were inclined to speak about their workhouses; and when a 
medical officer admitted a reporting commissioner to a work- 
house, as at Bedminster and Clifton, the guardians said the 
first reform they needed was to get rid of such a medical 
officer.” These gentlemen are not altogether to blame. The 
local feeling is too strong for them. But that is only another 
reason why we should expect nothing from them, and leave 
nothing to them, 





Wira the coming on of winter we hear the usual cry for 
help, especially from the East end of London. Bad as the dis- 
tress was last year in the districts of Millwall and Poplar, it is 
feared that it will be still worse this winter. Hackney is said 
to be one of the wealthiest parishes of East London; but at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Guardians it was stated that 
the increase of pauperism had already become alarming. As 
compared with the exceptional numbers of last year, there was 
an increase of 1,000 in the number of persons receiving out- 
door relief, while the number of vagrants had increased in the 
proportion of three to one. If this is the case at present with 
the best-off of the East-end parishes, the prospect of the others 
must be sad indeed. 





Tue Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce is sq solicitous that 
the State should take into its hands the working of telegraphic 
communication throughout the country, that it is about to 
memorialize her Majesty’s Government to introduce a Bill 
providing that this shall be done through the medium of the 
Post Office. There can be no question that both as regards 
the efficiency, or inefficiency, with which the work is now done, 
and the high price charged to the public, the change would be 
for the better. The Post Office has, on the whole, done its 











work well, and it has facilities for giving the country a good 
system of telegraphic communication which no company pos- 
sesses, Or Can possess. 





Taz London General Omnibus Company started with fine 
promises of roomy omnibuses and cheap fares. After having 
been enabled to destroy all competition, they perform their 
promise by forcing the public into wretchedly inconvenient 
vehicles, and almost doubling the fares upon a day’s notice. In 
the case of the Oxford-street omnibuses, the fares of which 
have been raised about fifty per cent., we are glad to see a 
suggestion made which may give the public some means of 
resistance. It is proposed that, to secure the traffic of persons 
living in the neighbourhood of the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, the 
Strand, and Fleet-street, the Metropolitan Railway Company 
should run omnibuses from Gower-street station to the Strand. 
It is obvious that such an omnibus service would greatly increase 
the traffic of the railway, and would be a great convenience 
to that large section of the public who reside in the West-end, 
and have their places of business in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand and Fleet-street. 





Tue Medical Times and Gazette speaks of certain efforts 
which, much to their honour, have been made by the officers 
of the Royal Engineers at Chatham, to provide suitable accom- 
modation for the married soldiers and families of their corps. 
They have hired two large houses close to the barracks, have 
partially furnished them, and supplied them with water and 
gas, letting the rooms to the soldiers at rents varying from 
2s. to 2s. 10d. per week. Thirty families have thus been sup- 
plied with accommodation superior to any that can be had in 
other parts of the town for double the money. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
Oxrorb. 

Tue two forms of statute to which allusion was made in our 
Oxford letter of a fortnight ago, were promulgated in Congre- 
gation last week. As an unusual interest was exhibited in 
them, they were submitted to the house on separate days: 
Thursday having been devoted to consider the claims of the 
statute for shortening the term of necessary residence, and 
Friday being reserved for the proposal to permit members of 
the University, who might receive instruction gratis from any 
college, to keep their terms in lodgings without residing within 
college walls at all. The former of the two ‘statutes was 
received with such fiery opposition from men of various parties 
that it is impossible to suppose that its supporters will press 
for any voting upon it. The dislike and suspicion of it have 
grown in intensity since its first publication—grown, indeed, 
with such speed as to baffle all previous calculations upon the 
chances of its success. A strong point was made of the fact 
that its champions had no right to call it the suggestion of 
the Warden of Merton’s Committee, for the idea of that board 
was to diminish the length of residence in college rooms, and 
not the necessary length of residence in the University ; whereas 
this was a return to the old grace terms, or leave of absence, 
over the disadvantages of which Mr. King, of Merton, raised a 
loud lament from his own experience of the working of the 
system. The Rector of Exeter supported the proposal as a 
measure of relief to the Passman, and as offering him additional 
facilities; to which the ready answer was forthcoming that the 
desire of the University was not to multiply her Passmen, but 
to turn out educated men. Professor Rogers, raising his favourite 
war-whoop, expressed his indignant contempt for that anile 
love of the irreproachable but stupid Passman which charac- 
terized the authorities of one or two colleges. Dr. Pusey and 
the Provost of Oriel were almost the only personages of note 
who supported the statute; the former gentleman seeming to 
rejoice in any prospect of shortening the present term of 
reading for Great-go, in the hope that young men would not in 
that case have time to study the works of Comte and J.8. Mill, 
which were, according to him, sufficient to sap any one’s faith. 
Once more the war-whoop pealed forth, and the house was 
startled by hearing that our Divinity Professors ought to 
counteract any such tendencies by their activity and influence. 
This seems a favourable point for giving an instalment of our 
promised reference to the evidence given in Mr. Ewart’s com- 
mittee. Apropos of Divinity Professors, we quote a few 
trenchant remarks from Mr. Jowett’s examination (Univ. 
Educat. Bill, p. 138). After stating that he sees “no reason 
why there should not be competent theological instructors at 
Oxford,” Mr. Jowett acknowledges how superior are the chances 
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of a young man becoming an accomplished theologian at 
Berlin or Heidelberg, for in Oxford, there is no regular course 
of training in this subject. All that Mr. Jowett can say 1s 
that “There are several Divinity professorships, largely 
endowed. There are four canonries of Christ Church set 
apart for that purpose ; the possessors have houses and average 
incomes of £1,500 a year, and they may also hold livings. 
These professors have classes; they give a small number of 
lectures, and the pupils are required to attend by most of the 
bishops ; but the attendance is not voluntary, and seldom goes 
beyond the two classes which are required of candidates for 
ordination.” Then the question is put, “ But a theological 
student at Oxford has no opportunity of having the same 
lengthened and thorough training in theology as he has even 
in a Scotch University, at the Divinity Hall? Ans. Cer- 
tainly not. Quest. And nothing at all corresponding to it? 
Quest. Is there any critical treatment of the 
Scriptures? Ans. No, I think not.” Now if these remarks 
pass unchallenged, and we see no likelihood of their refutation, 
we have touched on a very loose screw in our system. That 
the sum of £6,000 annually, besides other emoluments, and 
that more than half a quadrangle of Christ Church should be 
sacrificed to produce a result that is worthless, or worse than 
worthless, is a case of spilt milk that, in despite of the proverb, 
we may well cry over. If the bishops should some day choose 
to dispense with the certificates of attendance, which is the 
power that calls together the classes which attend the pro- 
fessors at present, we imagine that their duties would be about 
as onerous as those of the Professor of Arabic. But no doubt 
uninteresting and unvarying lectures have their reward even in 
this world, by the freedom from the trouble of pupils which 
they produce—“ solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant.” 

But, meanwhile, we have left our statute for shortening the 
time of residence on the floor of the Convocation-house, being 
worried by dogs of every degree. Mr. Goldwin Smith bayed 
at it in a deep-voiced tone. Indeed, he was so awfully solemn 
in his warnings that it was difficult not to shrink visibly from 
the Damoclean sword which he saw hanging over the University. 
We do not feel quite sure that some of our Liberal friends have 
not been betrayed into a little inconsistency in their furious 
onslaught on the statute; when we remember how gladly they 
endorsed Mr. Goldwin Smith’s suggestion of affiliated schools 
or colleges—a plan which, with slight modifications, would, 
under ordinary circumstances, produce a result not unlike this 
one, which creates so much indignation. However, without 
analyzing the grounds of dislike which different people avow, 
it is our duty to record that there was almost a consensus 
hominum against the proposition; and we do not think it will 

be heard of again. The second statute—the Balliol scheme— 
attracts a far more evenly balanced amount of support and 
disapproval. The technicalities and subdivisions of the subject 
which were introduced are too long and too tedious to analyze 
here. The discussion upon it was principally remarkable as 
affording Dr. Pusey another opportunity for resuming his 
favourite subject, De lupanaribus apud Oxonienses, which he 
proceeded to discuss with such vigour that the Professor of 
Greek had to rise with the caution, evpnper, dvOpwre* ob yup 
opge ra yuvarxidia; however, Dr. Pusey felt sure that his lan- 
guage had been sufficiently veiled not to offend even the 
ears of ladies, still he accepted the rebuke, and con- 
cluded abruptly. The general discussion on this latter 
statute was devoid of the interest that the former excited ; 
it is a statute of much narrower application, if it be 
limited to the case of students who would receive 
gratuitous instruction on the ground of poverty. Of course, if 
that clause should be thrown out, the whole character of the 
statute becomes altered, as it would thereby pass into the 
proposal for the Lodging-House scheme, which at present the 
University is not prepared to accept. It creates a little feeling 
of disappointment among the advocates of University extension 
not to find a more distinct response from the country to the 
efforts and the suggestions in this direction. Sometimes it 
seems as if we were likely to afford the supply before the 
demand makes itself felt; and nothing is more disheartening 
than to provide a banquet and not to have it furnished with 
guests. ‘The interesting correspondence which appears from 
time to time in your columns on various subjects, suggests the 
possibility of an ampler discussion of the question, not merely 
from the point of view of an Oxford man. It would be very 
satisfactory to hear from others what they think the Univer- 
sities are able or are bound to do for them; to learn whether 
the great wish is for a reduction of expense, or for a shorter 
time of residence, or for a more practical system of general 
instruction. There must be many of your readers whose 
opinions on these points would be most valuable. Mr. Lowe, 








of course, would concentrate his assaults on the system of 
education, which has been already examined in the analysis of 
his speech in the Lonpon Review. To say that Mr. Lowe has 
not made converts of us by his brilliant half-traths—and, must 
we say it? by his ingenious ad captandum rhetoric—is not the 
same as confessing that we at all hold the infallibility of the 
course of education here. But we think that, with all its 
failings, Mr. Lowe has done injustice to it, and has misrepre- 
sented the whole bearing of it, in his telling assault on a 
particular portion. An article in the last number of the 
Spectator probably represents the defence which most university 
men would offer to the sweeping censures of the orator. 

The “town and gown row” on the 5th instant, was like its 
predecessor—a contest between the lungs of freshmen and 
apprentices, not a battle of fisticuffs. On last Saturday even- 
ing, however, the feeling of spite broke out anew. There was 
one of those “comic concerts” which infest our city on that 
evening, and the bulk of the audience seemed to think on leaving 
the town-hall that it was an admirable opportunity for a 
scrimmage. So a scrimmage took place. There was a good 
deal of fighting till a late hour of the evening, and a few heads 
broken. By way of giving a Devonshire tone to the proceed- 
ings, the crowd broke into Mr. Grubb’s bread shops with an 
admirable consistence—as Mr. Grubb is always remarkable for 
his efforts to keep the price of bread down. The mayor 
harangued his “ fellow citizens” from a window, and was pre- 
sented by them with a heave-offering in the shape of ‘arf a 
brick, that popular missile immortalized by Punch’s miner. A 
piece of poetical justice was performed within the precincts of 
Christ Church. One of the “ roughs ” was discovered smiting 
a University man from behind; he was instantly collared, 
dragged within the college gates, and handsomely ducked in 
the central pool in the quadrangle, known as “ Mercury.” At 
the beginning of this week a large number of special constables 
were sworn in to prevent any further breach of the peace on 
subsequent evenings. But the influx of a large number of 
suspicious-looking strangers into the town, combined with 
certain information received by the authorities, rendered it 
necessary that the Riot Act should be read and a detachment 
of the Guards summoned from Windsor, and posted in the 
Corn Exchange, to be ready for any emergency. A good many 
arrests have been made, and a good many speeches spoken. 
Mr. Neate—or, as they call him, Charley—haranguing on 
behalf of order, and sundry stump-orators inflaming the mob to 
deeds of daring. The especial point of grievance is said to be 
that, while the quartern loaf costs a poor man in Oxford 94., 
a college butler can purchase it for 7}d. If there be any truth 
in such unfairness, the mob has a rough sort of righteousness 
on its side this time; and it is rather significant that the price 
of the loaf was reduced one penny on Wednesday. 

A very melancholy circumstance occurred at the end of last 
week, Mr. H. F. O'Hanlon, a recently-elected Fellow of Lincoln 
College, destroyed himself by discharging a pistol at his head. 
He was a young man of high repute for his intellectual acquire- 


| ments, and his conduct had shown nothing to excite the appre- 


hension of his Oxford acquaintances that he was labouring 
under mental derangement. Medical and other testimony was, 
however, forthcoming, which satisfactorily proved that such 
symptoms existed, and had previously been noticed. It is seldom 
our duty to have to chronicle a sadder event than this; but we 
feel it to be a consolation that it is a case which no well-inten- 
tioned persons with mistaken motives can torture into being 
the act of a mind unsettled by religious doubts, 








MEN OF MARK. 


No. VII. 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Now sailing on the seas which divide America from England 
—with the avowed purpose of “laying down a third cable” be- 
tween the old mother land and the vigorous race which has sprung 
from her—but ere this time often to be seen walking the Strand, 
or more vigorously that Kentish road which leads to Rochester 
—is a small, compact, well-built man, with a remarkable face; 
handsome, intellectual, and lined with thought, surmounted 
with hair once richly abundant, but now thin and wiry, and 
surrounded with beard and moustache which tell of -hard work 
and much out-door progress in all sorts of weathers. That 
man is the best known of all English authors; is a power in 
England, in America, and in Europe—has been able te mould 
the thoughts of thousands of his countrymen ; and h 
not by any means having attained a- well-earned fame. per 
saltum, has by successive and fortunate endeavour won. & 
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name with his countrymen nearly as much known as that of 
Shakespeare. He was born fifty-five years ago at Landport, 
Portsmouth. His father was at the time—l5th of February, 
1812—a clerk in the Navy Pay-office, and being obliged to 
reside at one or other of the various seaports of the kingdom, 
it thus happened that Hampshire is to be credited with the 
birth of Charles Dickens. 

When the war ceased, there being—fortunately for England 
and the world—far less occasion for navy pay-clerks, Mr. John 
Dickens retired upon a pension, and, going to London, he 
being a man of considerable talent and good education, obtained 
an engagement to report the debates in Parliament, and 
eventually became one of the staff of the Chronicle. Charles 
Dickens’s early recollections of Portsmouth were doubtless few 
and feeble ; but he visited it later in life, and gathered matter 
from it for some of his most vivid and tangible delineations. 
It was there that the theatre of the magnificent-minded Mr. 
Crummles flourished; and there, too, lived Bulph, the pilot, 
“ who decorated his house with a boat-green door, and exhibited 
on the mantel-shelf of his parlour, among natural and maritime 
curiosities, the little finger of a drowned man.” 

Of the childhood of Dickens—to what particular school he 
went, whether he was a quick or a slow boy, or whether his 
habits were gay and child-like, or teeming with old-world 
fancies —we know really nothing. We can fancy him 
either as the bright, animated child, watched over and 
tenderly cared for by a Peggotty, or as a pale, delicate, 
dreamy boy, upsetting the dignity of a Mrs. Pipchin. The 
power with which he describes thoughtful, retired children, 
and the love he has for delineating them and picturing their 
fancies, indicate a sympathy possibly springing from his own 
early memories. One can hardly separate in any biographical 
article David Copperfield from Charles Dickens, nor C. D. from 
D.C. The initials, it will be seen, are the same, but inverted. 
We may again refer to this in speaking of this admirable novel 
in its proper place. 

From school to the world Dickens made but a short leap. 
He served for some time in the “gallery” as a reporter, and 
then during a recess—* Mornings at Bow-street” and such like 
sketches being popular—fleshed his maiden pen by a first 
engagement, the result being “ Sketches by Boz,” which were 
inserted in the columns of the evening edition of the Morning 
Chronicle, under the title of “ Sketches of English Life and 
Character.” They were original, humorous, and true to the life 
of the time; they at once attracted attention, and were reprinted 
in two volumes in 1836 and 1837 respectively, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. The papers and illustrations were worthy 
of each other, both humorous and exaggerated, with an 
exaggeration so readily seen that it was. but a flimsy veil 
through which the real truth of the characters portrayed was 
easily distinguishable. In these early sketches Mr. Dickens 
gave promise of pathos and quaint fancy as well as of humour; 
his sketch in Monmouth-street is one of the most touching and 
fanciful pieces of writing he has done. These sketches are still 
favourites with young people, and the extra and somewhat 
unnatural amount of colour they bear makes them capital 
“‘ readings,’—the caricature element in them fitting them for 
recitation and gaslight. The success of these papers, the 
novelty of them, the freshness and vigour of the pen, and the 
wide range and command over laughter and tears that the 
author held, caused an enterprising publisher, in the good old 
days when publishers did not wait for suggestions from 
authors, to propose to Mr. Dickens that he should write 
“Pickwick.” In the last speech which he delivered in England 
the author tells us of literary life: “I began to tread it when I 
was very young, without money, without influence, without 
companion, introducer, or adviser;” but he adds that he met 
“with no dragons in the path,” and, one must add, that he 








of the verb.) “And there. was an idea on the part of that 
admirably-humorous artist or of the publisher (my visitor) of a 
Nimrod club, the members of which were to go out shooting, 
fishing, and so on,and getting themselves into difficulties through 
their want of dexterity.” Plainly, here the publisher suggests 
that Dickens should write up to the illustrations of Seymour, 
and hence a false impression, which the author has too earnestly* 
denied, that he was subservient to the designs of the artist. 
Mr. Edward Chapman, the survivor of the original firm of 
C. & H., has set-down in writing a contradiction to this, and 
Mr. Dickens himself declares that “ Mr. Seymour never ori- 
ginated an incident, a phrase, nor a word in the book; that 
Mr. Seymour died when only twenty-four pages of the book 
were published; that he (Dickens) only saw Seymour once in his 
life, the night before his death, and that then he offered no 
suggestion whatever.” In effect, the artist, overburdened with 
work, in a fit of derangement committed suicide; and, happily 
for Dickens, Hablot Browne was called in to do his work. 
Seymour had made his drawing of the club, with the happy 
portrait of its founder, the latter on Edward Chapman’s 
description of the dress and bearing of a real personage he 
often met, we believe, near Dulwich. Whether Dickens ori- 
ginated the P.C. or not, or whether, as we think his work bears 
evidence, he worked under certain restrictions, it really matters: 
very little. The greater merit would be for him, like other 


_ authors, to have broken free from the trammels of publishers’ 


suggestions and of the outlines of artists. 

The work was an attempt—in the bookselling view—to re- 
suscitate antique monthly issues, of which Mr. Dickens had 
certain recollections, of novels hawked about by pedlars, and his 
friends told him that his venture was a low, cheap form of 
issue, that would assuredly damn his hopes. To the public he 


_ was wisely unknown. The anonymous is like the shield which 
| covered the conqueror at Hastings, and which still bears the 
| motto, “ Forte scutum salus ducum ”—a safeguard for young 


writers. His pseudonym was “ Boz”—a boy’s name, formed 
out of Moses pronounced through the nose, and given by him 


to a younger brother in honour of Moses of the “ Vicar of 


Wakefield;” and H. K. Browne, not to be behindhand, was 
equally cacophonic, and signed himself “ Phiz.” The death of 
Seymonr altered the form of the work; thirty-two pages were 
given in each part, vice twenty-four; and two illustrations, vice 
four. The furore that “Pickwick” created was immense. 
Although the first few chapters are farcical in the extreme, it 
can scarcely be denied that “ Pickwick,” as a story, is a failure. 
Who ever met the man, woman, or child who could sit down 
quietly by a winter fire and tell him the “plot” of “ Pick- 


| wick”? Had it come out as a whole book, it would probably 


met with many friends. When Dickens opened his door in | 
Furnival’s Inn to the publisher’s knock, he found Mr. Chapman, — 


of the firm of Chapman & Hall, then of the Strand, whom he 
recognised as the person from whom he had bought three years 
before the first copy of a magazine, in which “ his first 
effusion, dropped stealthily one evening with fear and trembling 
in-a dark letter-box, in a dark office, up a dark court, 
appeared in all the glory of print—on which occasion—how 
well I recollect it!—I walked into Westminster Hall, and 
turned into it for half an hour, because my eyes were 80 
dimmed with joy and pride that they could not bear the light, 
and were not fit to be seen there.” This confession, in Dickens's 
best style, will show that he commenced his first important 
work with a good omen. He has told us what the idea pro- 
pounded to him was, namely, that “a monthly something 
should be the vehicle for certain plates to be executed by Mr. 
Seymour.” (The reader will bear in mind the infinitive mood 


have failed to find readers—it is too full of stuff, it would have 
palled on the taste; but as a sketch-book it is inimitable. That 
fat, bland, benevolent lover of statistics, Mr. Pickwick; his 
unequalled servant, Sam Weller, whom he flatters himself is 
an “original” (and so do we); the volatile Jingle, and Job 
Trotter, the canting hypocrite; the “ old-un,” and mother- 
in-law; and the arch humbug, Stiggins, of pine-apple rum 
proclivities—who could have brought all these before us 
in such tangible reality as Dickens has? Bob Sawyer and 
Ben Allen are types (exaggerated if you will) but still 
types of a class, while the anecdote of the old gentleman 
who took the bull’s-eye in the garden for an extraordinary 
phenomenon, is a very probable example of the fogeyism and 
stupidity of semi-scientific men. Mrs. Leo Hunter has become 
an historical character, and the sketch of the rival newspaper 
editors of the Eatanswill Gazette and Independent, which has been 
charged with exaggeration, is perfectly true to fact. When the 
book “ Pickwick ” was finished, and the man “ Pickwick” had 
retired to Dulwich, and Mr. 8. Weller was basking in: the 
smiles of Mrs. S. Weller, née “ the pretty housemaid,” their 
creator had w rest of some ten or twelve months, at the end of 
which time he gratified the public with a new novel—* Nicholas 
Nickleby.” In the interim Mr. Dickens had matured and 


' organized his plans, and, like Fielding, only with more visible 





intention, he started on a determined course of action. As in 
“ Pickwick,” he had written against the Fleet Prison, so in 
“ Nicholas Nickleby ” he made a vigorous onslaught on York- 
shire schools. It was said that Lord Macaulay would goa’ 
hundred miles to verify a fact, and it will be well if young and 
careless writers take to heart this author’s careful study. He 
had heard of the cruelties practised at Yorkshire schools years 
before, and he made a vow, if possible, to write on them. Now 
came the opportunity. He went down to Yorkshire ina very- 
severe winter, faitlifully described in the book, to have an inter+ 
view with one or two of the schoolmasters, and, in faet, by a 
pious fraud—for he pretended to have the child’of a widow * 
to put to school—to pick up characters, On his journey he~ 
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met with the original John Browdie, and it is more than sus- 
pected with the original Squeers. The first said to him, 
‘Well, misther, we've been very plaisant together, and I'll 
speak my mind tivvee. Doan’t let weedur send ur little boy 
to yan o’our schoolmeaster, while there’s a harse to hoold 
in a’ Lunnun, and a gootther to lie asleep in.” Mr. Squeers 
said many precious sentences, and sat for his portrait. 
This picture of Squeers in “ Nickleby” was so true and 
natural that many of the schoolmasters identified themselves 
with it; and one individual who happened to have but one 
eye, and who, therefore, resembled Squeers physically as well 
as mentally, threatened the author with an action at law. 
Mr. Crummles and his company show that the author has an 
intimate acquaintance with provincial theatrical life behind 
the scenes; whilst Mrs. Nickleby is as true a picture of a 
genial, blundering, tiresome, affectionate, egotistical, silly, gar- 
rulous, middle-aged, lady as is Mrs. Primrose in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Mr. Mantalini, with his gross overdoses of affec- 
tionate humbug, and continual “ demmit,” is just what 
one would expect a good-looking, unprincipled man-milliner 
to be. Tim Linkinwater, Miss La Creevy, Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, and Lord Frederick Verisopht; Mrs. Wititterley, and 
the Kenwigses,,including Mr. Lillyvick, besides many minor 
characters just sketched in, such as the young proprietor of 
the hair-dresser’s shop, can scarcely be exceeded in their truth 
to nature. Ralph Nickleby, the uncle, has been objected to as 
too theatrically scowling and malevolent, and too calculatingly 
wicked. The other usurer, Gride, is a more common-place 
personage—simply a miser. Bray and his daughter, again, 
are somewhat melodramatic, but beneath the veil of exaggera- 
tion there is the reality of life. Newman Noggs is an eccen- 
trjc creature, one of whom it is just possible to meet in a life- 
time, and the like of the Brothers Cheeryble must be rare 
birds indeed. To be sure, Mr. Dickens says that they exist, 
“ and that their liberal charity, their singleness of heart, their 
noble nature, and their unbounded benevolence, are no creations 
of the author’s brain.” Happy, indeed, must be the poor who 
come within the orbit of their influence! Nicholas himself is 
the portrait of a generous, somewhat common-place, and natural 
young man; and Kate is a very pretty girl—a fit sister to 
such a brother. There is little attempt at high-flown or sen- 
sational writing, and the interest is, to use a stereotyped phrase 
with critics, well kept up. 

In spite of Dickens’ assertion that he had no friend or com- 
panion to help him when he commenced literature, we must own 
that his success, his talent, and his genial manner soon brought 
him many. Mr. John Forster, of the Examiner, and biographer 
of Oliver Goldsmith, devoted many patient hours to the correc- 
tion of all his proof-sheets; Mr. W. H. Wills, the sub-editor of 
All the Year Round was ready to aid him as a faithful hench- 
man, and to these were added Mr. Mark Lemon, Sir E. L. Bulwer, 
and even the great and trenchant Jeffery, of the Edinburgh 
Review. Indeed the lonely and unaided young author seems to 
have been peculiarly happy in the number and the influential 
character of his friends, and it is to the mutual honour of these 
gentlemen that nothing but death bas divided them, and that 
they who were his companions and admirers in his youth are as 
ardent and warm friends now—save those only who have obeyed 
“ eeeemnoning knock of that “mors pallida” which comes 

It began to be whispered about this time that Dickens was 
well acquainted with low life, as if an author, or as he himself 
uses the word, an artist could paint only from well-dressed 
lay figu-es and did not delight, in the very depths of 
his artistic nature, in light and shadows. Mr. Dickens 
next went into the delineation of low life, and in “ Oliver 
Twist,” first published in Bentley’s Miscellany, of which he 
became editor, revealed some of the darknesses of London life, 
and instituted a class of literature from which we have never 
since then been free. This story, illustrated with a vigour and 
& genius equal to that of the text, by George Cruikshank, is 
one of the best Dickens has ever written. Never were the 
precincts of Field-lane, which stood opposite the terminus of the 
Metropolitan Railway in Victoria-street, and one side of which 
remains, more beneficially explored. Never were workhouses more 
cleverly dealt with; the heaviest blow ever given to “ Bumble- 
dom —the name dates from the book—was therein dealt. The 
portraits of Fagin, Charley Bates,and the Artful Dodger are works 
of art. Nor are Bill Sykes and Nancy to be forgotten; the 
murder of Nancy, the flight and death of Sykes, and the trial 
of Fagin are masterpieces of earnest descriptive writing, and 
show the true intuition of genius. One or two characters are 
mere sketches. Monks isa gloomy scoundrel ; and Rose Maylie, 
a milx-and-water damsel of the real Dickensian ideal; but 
amidst vice, depravity, cunning, theft, and murder, the author 





treads firmly and cleanly, and teaches us that best of lessons, to 
pity the guilty while we hate the guilt, and especially to 


*‘ Look upon the poor with gentle eye, 
For in their figures often angels desire an alms.” 


He had often experienced the force of his writings; he tells 
us that the Fleet Prison exposed in “ Pickwick” is no more, 
and that Yorkshire schools are better. Mr. Laing, a coarse 
magistrate, portrayed in a like manner in this book, felt the 
power of the novelist and was glad to resign. 

The conclusion of “ Oliver” was better carried out than that 
of “ Nickleby ;” but the latter had been spoiled by a dramatist, 
now alive, who dramatized the story before it was finished. 
The author resented this pilfering with one or two hard blows. 
The dramatist suggested that it was “fame” to an author to 
be so dramatized. “So,” said Dickens, “ Richard Turpin, Tom 
King, and Jerry Abershaw have handed down to fame those 
upon whom they committed their most impudent robberies.” 

At the conclusion of “Oliver Twist” Dickens resigned 
Bentley to Harrison Ainsworth, with a humorous preface 
about the old and new coachman, and, after the plan of 
Addison’s Spectator, commenced a weekly issue, “ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.” Of this we will say little; the plan 
failed, the correspondents’ letters were given up, and a prose _ 
epic of the “Old Curiosity Shop” soon alone remained. Poor 
old Weller, Sam, and Pickwick were resuscitated, and were 
soon again laid in their graves. The comic portion of this 
book is excellent. Swiveller himself is beyond praise; so are 
the Marchioness, Quilp, the old Schoolmaster, and Sampson 
Brass. But there is a serious side even finer. The poetry 
of little Nell’s life, her beautiful devotion to her grandfather, 
her childlike wisdom, sharpened to an unnatural extent, are 
touching in the extreme. The poetry of her death is still 
finer, and the very prose, if but divided into lines, will, as 
Mr. Horne pointed out in the ‘“‘ New Spirit of the Age,” form 
that kind of gracefully irregular blank verse which Shelley and 
Southey have used. The following is from the description of 
little Nell’s funeral, without the alteration of a word :— 


** When death strikes down the innocent and young 

From every fragile form, from which he lets 

The parting spirit free, 

A hundred virtues rise, 
In shape of Mercy, Charity, and Love, 

To walk the world and bless it. 

Of every tear 

That sorrowing Nature sheds on such green graves, 
Some good is born, some gentle nature comes.” 


In “ Barnaby Rudge,” his next tale, Mr. Dickens opened up 
fresh ground, and commenced an historical tale of the Lord 
George Gordon riots. The story is vigorous and full of beauty. 
The description of the riots far surpasses, in our opinion, the 
celebrated scenes of the “ Porteus mob,” by Sir Walter Scott, 
to which it has been likened. The characters are replete with 
truth, with hardly one exception. Barnaby himself—poor mad 
Barnaby—with his raven, is a finished picture; the raven com- 
parable to nothing in literature so much as to a certain 
immortal dog, possessed by one Lance, drawn by Master 
William Shakespeare. The rough character of Hugh, Mr. 
Dennis the hangman, old Varden, the charming Dolly, and 
Emma Haredale—not to mention the wondrously real Miggs, 
with Mrs. Varden reading her Protestant tracts—form an 
admirable group. The character of Lord George is faithfully 
preserved, and another historical personage treated with justice. 
We allude to that fine specimen of a false-hearted “snob,” 
Lord Chesterfield, who is sketched to the life as Sir Edward - 
Chester. In fact, “ Barnaby Rudge” is at the very head of 
that rare class of fiction—the good “ historical novel.” 

After the conclusion of “ Barnaby,” Mr. Dickens set sail to 
America, now about a quarter of a century ago, and produced 
from his voyage “ American Notes,” dedicating his book “ to 
those friends in America who had left his judgment free, and 
who, loving their country, can bear the truth when it is told 
good-humouredly and in a kind spirit.” The book was met 
with a storm of disapprobation. False and exaggerated, were 
light terms to be applied to it by the Americans, but Dickens 
stuck to his colours, and, republishing it after eight years, had 
nothing to alter; “ prejudiced,” he says, “I havemeyer been, 
save in favour of the United States.” Lord Jeffery wrote a 
very kind letter about it, said that the account of: the prisons 
was as poetical and powerful as had ever been written, and 
congratulated him on selling 3,000 copies in one week, and in 
putting £1,000 into his pocket. > 

In 1843 the voyage to America was again turned to account, - 
by a new tale, “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” in some respects his 
best. The hero, a selfish fellow enough till taught and softened © 
in the tale, is the best drawn of his heroes, and admirably 
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contrasted with Tom Pinch; Pecksniff’s name has become 
a synonym for falseness and humbug, and Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
Montague Tigg, Todgers, Bailey, Tapley, and others, are all 
admirably drawn characters. As in all his works, the great 
author, whose creative power seems unbounded, had an aim. 


Hospital nurses were bad enough, and a shrewd death-blow was | 


given to them by the immortal portrait of Mrs. Sairey Gamp, the 


origin of Mrs. Brown and numbers of fatuous imitations. The | 


scenes in America have been acknowledged by Americans to 
be as true as those sketches of England with which we are so 
familiar. Elijah Pogram and his defiance, and his reference 


to his country, whose “ bright home is in the settin’ sun,” is | 
immortal. We have not space to linger over the book. It was | 


in 1843 that Dickens struck new ground in his Christmas books, 
of which it is difficult to speak without praiseful exaggeration. 
And truly, perhaps, the most wholly beautiful production of 
Dickens’s is his “ Christmas Carol.” If ever any individual 
story ever warmed a Christmas hearth, that was the one; if 
ever solitary self was converted by a book, and made to be merry 
and childlike at that season “when its blessed founder was 
himself a child,” he surely was by that. “ We are all charmed 
with your Carol,” wrote Lord Jeffery to its author, “ chiefly, I 
think, for the genuine goodness which breathes all through it, 
and is the true inspiring angel by which its genius has been 
awakened. .... You should be happy yourself, for to be sure 
you have done more good, and not only fastened more kindly 
feelings, but prompted more positive acts of benevolence by this 
little publication, than can be traced to all the pulpits and 
confessionals since Christmas, 1842.” Perhaps not that; but the 
story filled many old hearts with the vigorous youth of charity, 
and thrilled young souls with a sympathetic love of man, that 
drew them nearer to God. 

There are four more Christmas books, “The Chimes” and 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” almost equal to the Carol; while 
“ The Battle of Life” and “ The Haunted Man” show a certain 
falling off, although those parts which relate to the Tetterby 
family were most charmingly written. Let us now pass over 
“ Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son,” as less satis- 
factory than most of his works, and proceed at once to “ David 
Copperfield,” the most finished and natural of his works; it is 
more than good. The boyhood of the hero; the scene in 
church ; the death of his mother; the story of Peggotty. Poor 
little Em’ly; that touching love, so true, so perfect, and so 
delicate and pure, which the rough old fisherman has for his 
lost niece, cannot be surpassed. The mellow strength and 
matured vigour of style, the modest ingenueusness of Copper- 
field’s relation of his progress in literature, supposed truth- 
fully to portray Dickens’s own career; the child-wife, her death, 
and David's final love for Agnes—all rash upon our memory, 
and put forward their claims to be admired. The original 
characters are all good, and the family of Micawber form a 
group as original as was ever drawn by Mr. Dickens. The 
dark and weird character of Rosa Dartle, and the revolting one 
of Uriah Heep, are the only painful ones in the book. But 
they are full of fine touches of nature, which also illumine 
the dark drawing of the Murdstones. After this Dickens gave 
us “ Little Dorritt” in 1857, and a most excellent story—an 
historical novel, well considered, and worked out with abundant 
force—in 1859, “A Tale of Two Cities” (we have omitted 
“Hard Times” of 1854); and “ Great Expectations,” published 
in 3 vols. in 1861, a tale admirable in all respects, which had 
adorned the pages of Mr. Dickens's serial. 

In 1851-3 he had written a “ Child’s History of England,” 
as in 1846 he had given us “ Pictures from Italy,” and in 1860 
had gathered up from Household Words a number of sketches 
called the “ Uncommercial Traveller,” which are worthy of the 
author—which, perhaps, is too much to say of the second 
book mentioned; and, lastly, in 1865-6, he issued his most 
recent work, in numbers, “ Our Mutual Friend,” a work full of 
original and eccentric characters, and studded with charming 
bits of pathos and of description; but, although the author 
never had a larger sale, the work did not obtain that hold of 
the public which his others have. 

In spite of, and in addition to, the immense amount of work 
above recorded, Dickens, whose literary activity is enormous, 
and who seems to have been impelled always to make a closer 
and more familiar acquaintance with his public, established, 
on the 21st of January, 1846, the Daily News, his name being 
advertised as “ head of the literary department.” Young 
papers have to make readers ; and, as a rule, newspaper buyers 
do not rate at a high value successfal novelists. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that the Daily News, though now existing, 
and honourably known for its independence, is not as successful 
as it deserves to be, from the courage and vigour with which it 
has advocated true Liberal principles. Mr. Dickens, though 














aided by Mr. Wills and by John Forster, soon ceased to have 
any connection with this paper, and in 1850 established a 
weekly periodical, taking the proud line—for a hero or a 
periodical—* Familiar in their mouths as household words.” 
Connected with this was a monthly flarrative, which, as 
containing news, involved the proprietors with heavy ex- 
penses as to stamp-duty—now happily removed. The judg- 
ment was given in favour of Dickens, and the first step towards 
a free press thus taken. In 1851, Dickens and Lytton 
brought forth a project, the Guild of Literature and Art, 
also abortive, although it has had a certain existence, and 
certain almshouses, which no author will inhabit, are built on 
Lord Lytton’s estate, near Stevenage. Lytton wrote a comedy, 
“Not so Bad as we Seem;” and Dickens, Jerrold, John 
Forster, Mark Lemon, Topham the actor, Charles Knight, 
and others, were the actors. To back up this comedy, Mr. 
Dickens and Mark Lemon produced a weak farce, called 
“ Mrs. Nightingale’s Diary.” It is said that our vivacious 
author has also written an opera, and very prettily and 
gracefully. We here give from a recondite source a poem by 
our author, a graceful and sweet apologue, reminding one of 
the manner of Hood, and to most of our readers a novelty :— 


‘©A Worp 1n SEASON. 


“ They have a superstition in the East, 

Tbat ALLAH written on a piece of paper 

Is better unction than can come of priest, 
Of rolling incense, and of lighted taper ; 

Holding that any scrap which bears that name, 
In any characters, its front imprest on, 

Shall help the finder throagh the purging flame, 
And give his toasted feet a place to rest on. 


Accordingly, they make a mighty fuss 
With every wretched tract and fierce oration, 
And hoard the leaves; for they are not, like us, 
A highly-civilized and thinking nation ; 
And always stooping in the miry ways 
To look for matter of this earthly leaven, 
They seldom, in their dust-exploring days, 
Have any leisure to look up to Heaven. 


So I have known a country on the earth 
Where darkness sat upon the living waters, 
And brutal ignorance, and toil, and dearth, 
Were the hard portion of its sons and daughters ; 
And yet, where they who should have oped the door 
Of charity and light for all men’s finding, 
Squabbled for words upon the altar floor, 
And rent the Book, in struggles for the binding. 


The gentlest man among these pious Tarks, 
God’s living image ruthlessly defaces ; 
Their best High Churchman, with no faith in works, 
Bowstrings the virtues in the market-places. 
The Christian pariah, whom both sects curse 
(They curse all other men, and carse each other), 
Walks through the world not very much the worse, 
Does all the good he can, and loves his brother.” 


Following up our history, we may note that, owing to certain 
circumstances, having their origin in a domestic estrangement, 
which Mr. Dickens himself made public in 1858, and to which, 
nor to his married life, we have here neither space nor inclination 
further to allude, our author seceded from Household Words, 
and established, in conjunction with Mr. Wills, All the Year 
Round—a similar journal, in which he has done excellent work, 
by which he has aided many young authors, and through 
which he every Christmas charms our hearts with tender and 
rare stories, and with such sweet and quaint creations as only 
he can give us; let us instance that touching, wholly good and 
human Dr. Marigold, who deserves to stand side by side with 
the best character its gifted author ever drew. In connection 
with this, we must not forget Dickens’s “ readings.” He has 
always had an impulse to get nearer to his “ public;” and some 
ten years ago he commenced, with immense success, public 
readings of his works. No man can excel him in this; 
voice, manner, conception of course, and execution are all 
admirable. The reader is a consummate actor; his laughter 
moves every one in the vast halls he fills; his pathos is so 
infectious that hardly a dry eye is seen: there is no heart but 
what is touched with gentle sorrow. , 

Content with his métier, therefore, refusing to mix in politics, 
having a noble ideal of his art, satisfied with the appreciation 
of his countrymen—* though not with that of his country”—the 
author must be considered as a very fortunate man. No one 
has had more weight with his generation, no author in his 
own lifetime was ever so fully published. It is only just now 
that he has issued a tenth or twelfth edition of “ Pickwick, 
which sells 45,000 at orice in England, while in ica his 
works are circulated in all shapes and by the van-load. Hehas 
inculcated a wide charity, great manliness, hope, truth, inde- 
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pendence of character. He teaches everywhere respect and 
love for woman, the nobility of labour, and by a thousand little 
touches shows us how wise as well as beautiful true manliness 1s. 
He has a deep sense of yeligion; an immoral nuance never stains 
his page. His very faults have added, with an eccentric people, 
to his popularity. He has given us a gallery of eccentrics—he 
has gone into the highways and byways, and has picked up 
the halt, the lame, the blind, and the distorted in character ; 
and by a trick of repetition—for Dickens prides himself upon 
his art—he fixes these upon our mind. Who remembers Mark 
Tapley without thinking of his word “ Jolly” written on a 
slate when he was too weak to speak it? Who thinks of 
Toots without the ever-recurring phrase, “ Oh, it’s of no con- 
sequence;” or of Mr. Swiveller, without his funny poetical 
relapses; or of Mr. Wegg, without that dropping into 
poetry, and the “decline and fall off the Roman Hempire” 
so often repeated? Again we may remark that there 
is great singularity in Dickens’s choice of names for his 


dramatis persone. Ugly and dissonant many of them are; | 


but how singularly adapted to the characters they repre- | ; ne 
sent, and this in an inexplicable way. Poor Winkle, the shy | the company, any statement respecting the financial condition and 


young man who was so hard to draw out of his shell; and 
Little Nell, how fit a name for such a sad pathetic life as 
hers—a child with the shadow of early death upon her from 
the first—a name calling to mind a tiny procession, and a 
childish coffin, and a churchyard, and falling clods of earth, 
and the mourning toll of a bell high up in the steeple suspended 
between the earth where the little body was laid, and the 
heaven where the worn, tired spirit was at rest. His favourite 
letters are those which produce the sounds of K and N. To 
name a few instances at random, there are Pickwick, Panks, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Newman Noggs, Clennam, Linkinwater, 
Flintwinch, Carker, Kenwigs, Kit Nubbles; next in favour 
apparently come Z and double G, as shown in the typical names 
Fezziwig, Chuzzlewit, Figg, Maggy, Miggs, and Cheggs. 

But above and beyond these tricks there is a creative 
genius almost unparalleled in its fertility and richness: The 
creatures begotten in his fertile brain have peopled ours, and 
have and do fill the thoughts of the sailor on his lonely watch, 
of the squatter as he sits solitary in his hut miles away from 


human help, of the miner below the earth, of the wrapped-up | 
traveller as he hurries on at hurricane speed above its surface. | 


Positive mental rest, happiness, soundness, pleasantness, and 


sunshine, this man has given to a larger number of his brothers | 


and sisters than any other living soul. God gifted him at his 
birth with genius and activity, and he has been true to his 
trust. The talents have multiplied a thousand-fold. Of how 
many great ones can we say as much? Of no man can we say 
more. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUDIT OF JOINT-STOCK ACCOUNTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The failure of the Royal Bank of Liverpool, with a 
deficit of £382,470, is another proof, in addition to many which 
have preceded it, that the audit of accounts is perfectly worthless 
asa security to the shareholders. It is, indeed, not only a mockery, 
but a delusion and a snare, for there are simple people who put 
faith in it, and believe that the accounts which an auditor passes 
are probably correct. When did an auditor discover that the 
balance-sheet was cooked and the half-yearly dividend only a 
division of a portion of a capital which was rapidly disappearing ? 


or, at least, has not disclosed, any of those practices which have 
had such ruinous effect on the interests of the shareholders. The 


and when they have been blamed for passing accounts which 
afterwards turned out to be “cooked,” they have excused them- 
selves on the ground that their duty was limited to certifying the 
accounts which were placed before them by the directors. But 
this excuse will no longer be open to them. By an Act of last 
session; no dividend can be declared until the auditors have de- 
clared that the half-yearly accounts proposed to be issued contain 
a full and true statement of the financial condition of the company, 
and that the dividend proposed to be declared on any shares is 
boné-fide due thereon, after charging the revenue of the half-year 
with all expenses which the auditors consider ought to be paid out 
of it. The Act further provides that if the directors differ from 
the judgment of the auditors with respect to the payment of any 





In the case of railway companies, there has been a systematic audit | 


of accounts, which has not prevented, and has never discovered, _ of these sums, £497,434, is distributed among the various policies 


such expenses out of the revenues of the half-year—“ such differ- 
ence shall, if the directors desire it, be stated in the report to the 
shareholders, and the company may in general meeting decide 
thereon, subject to all the provisions of the law then existing ; and 
such decision shall for the purposes of the dividend be final and 
binding ; but if no such difference is stated, or if no decision is 
given on any such difference, the judgment of the auditors shall be 
final and binding.” 

I take it, sir, that by this clause the auditing of a railway com- 
pany’s accounts will be converted from a sham security into a real 
security, and that auditors will not fail to use their powers ; be- 
cause if they do they will be guilty of a manifest neglect of duty, 
and will be liable to serious consequences. One of those powers is 
the right to examine the books of the company at all reasonable 
times, and to call for such further accounts and such vouchers, 
papers, and information as they may think fit; and they may 
refuse to certify until they have received the same. They are 
empowered, moreover, at any time, to add to their certificate ; and 
they may issue to the shareholders independently, at the cost of 


prospects of the company, which they think material for the infor- 
mation of the shareholders. These powers seem so obviously 
essential to the character of an auditor that it is astonishing they 
were not conferred by the Legislature when the audit of accounts 
was first enacted. If they had been, shareholders might have been 
saved a world of misery. But cannot these enactments be applied 
to the case of all joint-stock companies? At present, shareholders 
in these associations have no security whatever beyond the honour 
and discretion of the directors and manager; and, as a rule, it is 
the manager alone, or the manager with one or two of the directors, 
who administers the affairs of the company. Such an audit of 
accounts as railway companies will henceforth enjoy would be 
welcomed by the thousands who are interested in joint-stock com- 
panies, and, what is more, would add immensely to the value of 
such companies. All that were healthy would willingly submit 
themselves to the test, while such as are unhealthy would be pulled 
up in a career which otherwise might ultimately lead to ruin. 
A SHAREHOLDER, 








THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The very clear and able article upon this subject in your 
number of Saturday last suggests a very important question as : 
affecting the appropriation of the guarantee fund. It has beem:. 
admitted by the management of the society that all profit realized | 
up to December 31, 1859, had been withdrawn by the members at 


| that date ; indeed, the burden of Mr. Raleigh’s arguments in his 


report, 1°67, as well as in his reply to Mr. Dudgeon, has been to 
show that “future profit has not been trenched upon.” The case, 


| therefore, being, as you have clearly stated it, viz, that— 


* On the 1st of January, 1860, the society started fair, almost as a 
new society, withont guarantee fund, but with the advantage of av 
large business. The old members had taken out all, or nearly all, the 
surplus previously accumulated. In fact, it might financially be looked 
on as a new society, in which new entrants paid the tabulated pre- . 
miums according to their ages, and in which the members of the old 
society paid less than the tabulated premiums, but compensated for 
this by paying into the common stock the va!ue which their policies 
had in consequence of this advantage.” 


The total amount of divisible profit at 31st December, 1866, 
therefore represents a sum realized during the preceding seven 
years. Upon what principle of justice can the plan adopted by - 
the Scottish. Widows’ Fund in distributing this surplus be de-.. 
fended? The amount is arbitrarily divided into two sums—one. 


_ upon a very intelligible plan—a plan Mr. Raleigh himself com- 


reason is obvious. Auditors have not had the power which would | 
constitute them a real security to the public instead of a sham; _ 


| 





mends in the following language :— 


“ The Scottish Widows’ Fand Society, from its foundation more th 
fifty years ago adopted, and has ever since retained the piieoigls in 
dividing ascertained surplus of declaring bonus npon bonus, as well ag. 
upon original sums assured. The effect of this arrangement is, that 


the older a policy becomes, the larger is the proportional : 
accrues upon it. The reasonableness of sae = Staoeeaee 
mends itself to general acceptance.” a 


Why is not this arrangement also applied in the distribution of « 
the remaining sum of £218,353? There is no distinctive differenoe R 
between the two sums. If a system of distribution is correct ante. 
a part, surely it should be applied to the whole of the surplus. To» 
divide the amount into two sums, to allocate one portion between oe 
old and new policies, and to divide the other portion almost entirely r 


among the old policies is an arrangement most unjust ; 
interests of new insurers, te 
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I have not a word to say against the guarantee fund in itself. 
I admit the necessity for its maintenance and even the wisdom of 
paying each insurer’s share only in the event of death ; but I see 
a grave blot in the mode in which each insurer’s share is appor- 
tioned, and the necessity for a change in the laws of the society 
upon the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
West Hampstead, Nov. 13. C. §. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue great success of Mdlle. Kellogg’s first appearance (recorded 
by us last week) was even enhanced by her second performance on 
Thursday week, when she appeared for the first time here as 
Violetta in “La Traviata.” The charm of voice, finished training 
in execution, and refined grace in acting, were fully as conspicuous 
in this as on the previous occasion. ‘Both the “Traviata” and 
“ Faust ” bring with them recollections of singers of the highest 
class, who have excelled in the characters of Margherita and 
Violetta ; and in each case the test isa severe one for a new comer. 
The ordeal, however, is one which only serves the more strongly to 
exhibit those high qualities, natural and acquired, which render 
Mdlle. Kellogg one of the most complete and satisfactory artists 
who have in recent years sought the verdict of a London public. 
Nothing could be better than the ease and grace without affectation, 
the buoyant vivacity without forwardness, which Madlle. Kellogg 
throws into the earlier scenes of Violetta and her guests—the well- 
known “ Brindisi” being given with a bright joyousness, tempered 
by a refinement that precludes all idea of the obtrusive boldness 
which the situation might so easily receive from an artist of a less high 
grade. In the florid passages of the air, “ Ah, fors’ é lui,” especially 
in the final allegro “Sempre libera,” with its elaborate ornamentation 
and executive difficulties, Mdlle. Kellogg’s performance was a 
triumphant display of the best vocal art. In the subsequent scenes 
of the opera, the sympathetic quality of voice, and genuine pathos 
of this excellent artist, threw a charm over situations little worthy 
of it, and lent an undue value to the music. In justice, however, 
to the composer, we must here recognise the merit of the concerted 
music at the end of the second act, which has much dramatic power, 
and is worthy of better association. To the close of the opera, 
Malle. Kellogg’s performance sustained its interest ; her final scene, 
with its alternation of death-faintness and fitful outbursts of pas- 
sionate love for Alfredo, being redeemed from morbid sickliness of 
sentiment by the refined earnestness and simple pathos of the 
artist. There can be no question of the great and genuine success 
which Mdlle. Kellogg has achieved at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
little doubt that she will be in request here next year. The 
other characters in “ La Traviata” were generally well filled, as 
on former occasions, by Mdlles. Bauermeister, Corsi, Mr. Santley, 
Signori Foli, Zoboli, Mr. Hohler, &., &. Yesterday (Friday), 
Mdlle. Kellogg was to appear in a third character, that of Marta, 
in Flotow’s opera of that name. 

Signor Bettini continues to improve his position as first tenor at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, each successive performance proving his 
value in the present dearth of efficient stage singers of this class. 
On Tuesday night this gentleman appeared for the first time as 
Raoul in Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots”—a part so arduous in itself 
and so identified with the best days of Signor Mario and of the late 
Signor Giuglini as to render success in it a high test of merit. 
Signor Bettini’s performance, if not of the highest order in every 
respect, was so full of earnest intention, and displayed so much 
real vocal and dramatic power, as to be most acceptable in these 
days when the rarity of an efficient Raoul renders Meyerbeer’s 
chef-d’cewvre almost a shelved work. In the romance in the 
first act, ‘‘ Piu bianca,” in the great duel septuor, and especially 
in the splendid duet with Valentine at the end of the third 
act, Signor Bettini earned and deserved great applause and recog- 
nition as a most valuable representative of parts which there are 
now very few artists capable of filling even respectably. In the 
septet and in the duet Signor Bettini rose to a degree of vocal and 
dramatic power which he has scarcely ever before evinced. His 
voice, however, in such high French tenor parts will scarcely bear 
the strain which he sometimes puts on it. The performances of 
Malle. Titiens, Mdlle.Sinico, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Santley, 
Signor Gassier, &c., in this opera, are too well known to require 
fresh eulogy ; but special mention is due to the less familiar Marcel 
of Signor Foli, an artist whose general efficiency and careful pre- 
paration are gradually raising him into high estimation. 

Signor Tombesi, who first appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in 
“Tl Trovatore” the week before last, has somewhat improved on 
the impression then made by his subsequent performance as Pollio 
in “Norma.” For this evening (Saturday) he is announced as 
Sir Huon, in “ Oberon.” [ 

The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed this week, when 
the tenth season was commenced. Beethoven’s Serenade (op. 8), 


‘ Haydn’s Quartet, in D minor (op. 76), were the stringed instru- 


ment pieces. Madame Arabella Goddard, who was the pianist, 
played Schubert’s elaborate and romantic fantasia-sonata, with an 
alternation of power and delicacy, energy and refinement, and a 
distinctness and facile certainty of mechanism that could not be 
surpassed. Beethoven’s sonata, with violin, in D, from op. 12 ; 
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songs by Mendelssohn and Professor Bennett, and ‘a duet’ by 
Blangini, excellently sung by Miss Westbrook and Mr. Cummings, 
completed an admirable programme, At next Monday’s concert 
Madame Arabella Goddard will play a new set of six “ Lieder 
ohne Worte,” by Mendelssohn, just selected from his posthumous 
works, and now on the point of publication by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. From a knowledge of these charming pieces, we can 
promise our musical readers a most acceptable addition in this 
forthcoming eighth book of “ Lieder.” 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Various pieces, both val and instrumental, have accumulated for 
notice—among others, Messrs. Ollivier & Co., of Old Bond-street, 
send us “ Lament of the Exile, Reverie,” and “The Exile’s Return, 
Impromptu,” both by Mr. Louis Emanuel. These pianoforte pieces 
contain an agreeable vein of melody, with some effective passages 
which, without severely taxing the player, enable him to make a 
very fair show of brilliant execution. The same composer's ballad, 
“The Souvenir,” is a simple vocal melody. The accompaniment, 
however, contains a glaring instance of “ consecutive fifths” in the 
most repulsive shape, between the extremes of the melody and 
the bass (page 1, last bar but one, repeated at page 4). This might 
easily have been avoided by changing the bass note to F, and 
placing the D natural in lieu of the F in the right hand part. 
From Messrs. Ollivier we havealso a pianoforte fantasia, “ Bataglan,” 
by Herr Kuhe, in which some of Offenbach’s pretty melodies are 
tastefully dressed up with some florid but not difficult passages for 


| drawing-room display. Young ladies fond of lively dance-music, 


and desirous to exhibit some dexterity of finger without the neces- 
sity of much effort, will be pleased with this piece. “The Mur- 
muring River” (same publishers), written and composed by Mr. 
Leigh Wilson, is a smoothly-flowing ballad, which has frequently 
made its effect through performance by its author and composer. 
‘*T am blest in loving thee” (also from Messrs. Ollivier) is one of 
those sentimental ballads of the late George Linley, of which he 
was so industrious and successful a producer; and with most 
of which the present specimen may fairly compare. From Messrs, 
Duff & Stewart we have two ballads, “ The Song of the Fisher- 
man’s Child” and “ Adeline,” both written and composed by Mr. 
J. W. Cherry—fair average specimens of those light produc- 
tions which are frequently heard in our drawing-rooms, and the 
same may be said of the vocal duet, “ Flora and Zephyr” (same 

ublishers), of which only the music appears to be the product of 
Mr. Cherry’s pen. ‘ The Robin’s Song,” words by Frederick Enoch, 
music by G. B. Allen (also published by Duff & Stewart), has its 
voucher in the fact of having been sung by Madame Parepa. 
Messrs. Duff & Stewart have also published six numbers of 
“ Musical Illustrations of Longfellow,” being settings of that poet’s 
words by E. Hine, all displaying a sufficient degree of merit to 
recommend them to the attention of amateurs. 

“ Winter Night” and “ The Harvest-Home Song,” are the pro- 
duction, words and music, of Mr. Ransford, who not only writes 
and composes songs, but also sings them, and moreover publishes 
them. These, with “ The good old Songs,” “ Hope for the best” 
and “ Honest Ben Bunt,” from the same source (with the exception 
of the words), are in the bluff style of the declamatory song of the 
past century, appealing to that vein of British sentiment which 
generally finds a response when given out ore rotundo in large 
miscellaneous assemblies. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A troupe of seven Algerine Arabs—probably similar to the 
Algerine Marabouts described by M. Houdin in his well-known 
work upon juggling and legerdemain—gave a representation of a 
number of tricks, more or less horrible, at the Egyptian Hall on 
Monday afternoon, to which about two hundred gentlemen, and 
gentlemen only, were invited. These men go by the name of “ The 
Tribe of Aissa-Houha, the African Convulsionnaires,” and are the 
same who exhibited themselves lately at one of the café’s—we 
believe the Algerine—at the late Paris Exhibition. Out of the 
seven one appears to be a genuine Ethiopian, and the others are 
all intelligent-looking, and three or four are handsome men, who 
show no signs in their faces of savagery or bestiality. Their per- 
formance is one of those things often read about, but very seldom 
seen, and when seen is most agreeable to persons with no nerves, 
and no sensitiveness of stomach, A very fair notion of it may be 
gathered from the following programme, printed on tinted paper, 
though not, in this instance, scented by Rimmel :— 


“ El Hadj Ali Ben Zerfa takes out his eyes ; balances himself, up- 
right, on a naked sword; heaps fire on himself; eats stones, nails, 
glass, &c.; runs a sword through his body, and charms and eats ser- 
pents. Mohammed Ben Ali Batata does the rope trick ; balances 
himself on a naked sword; and places, with great gusto, a red-hot 
shovel on his tongue. Fara‘ji Ben Ali eats fire; puts lighted torches 
in his mouth; and stamps out an intense fire with his bare feet. 
Kmida Ben Mustapha eats prickly cactus leaves; charms and eats 
serpents; and runs a sharp instrament through his tongue and cheeks. 
El Hadj charms and plays with serpents, and carries them about 
hanging to his tongue. Mohammed Ben Omar eats glass and stones, 
and pierces his mouth and cheeks with long needles. Ab-el-Kader 
Mohammed Ben Hadj El Djekikene, priest and musician, whose 
chants and incantations throw the troupe into ecstatic convulsions, 
and urge them to the execution of their wonderfal performance. . 
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It is impossible from this programme to tell one Ben from another, | 


with the exception of the priest and musician—a wise, cautious, 
and quiet Arab, who merely leads the deafening concert of 
tambourines—they all appear to play with fire, eat snakes, stones, 
glass, nails, &c., with relish and impunity. None of the tricks are 
attempted without a rude preliminary dance to the monotonous 
tom-tom of the tambourines, and a state of excitement is produced 
by this dance which may or may not be religious fervour, but which 
has a curious transforming effect upon the features. For example, 
El Hadj Ali Ben Zerfa—whom we are able to recognise as the only 
ormer who gouged out one of his eyes—looks, in repose, like a 
table bill-discounter of St. Mary Axe or a Jew cigar-merchant 

of Goodman’s-fields, until his evolutions have given fire to his eyes 
and made his complexion livid with exhaustion. In this apparently 
altered condition he takes a long iron skewer, sharp at the point 
and having a round ball and chain by way of handle, and bores the 
point of this into his eyelid until the eye is almost forced from its 
socket. There is no trick in this beyond the optical delusion pro- 
duced by the forcing back of the eyelid, which makes the eye 
as if it were lying on the cheek bone. The Ethiopian 
member of the company nearly roasts his face over burning rushes 
steeped in oil, and then chews red-hot charcoal—making his mouth 
like the mouth of an oven. Another member of the company stands 
on the sharp edge of a naked sword ; and another, and more solemn- 
looking, member eats the thin part of a wine-glass as if he were 
chewing rusks. Ben Zerfa before mentioned eats stones and nails, 
which may be a legerdemain trick, and runs a sword into his 
body, which may be another legerdemain trick ; but there is no 
deception when he thrusts two long pieces of metal, like large 
packing-needles, through his tongue. Another member of the 
company eats prickly cactus leaves, and allows snakes (not English 
snakes) to bite his tongue, and hang from it ; and Ben Zerfa trumps 
this trick by eating one of the snakes alive. The man who stands 
on the edge of a sword leans with his bare stomach and whole 
weight on the same part of the same instrument, and licks a red- 
hot shovel. Ben Zerfa again trumps this trick by dancing about 
the stage with a small bonfire between his shirt and skin. The 
room was crowded with men of all classes—from editors to show- 
men—the avowed object of the exhibition being to try whether it 
has any chance of amusing an excitement-loving British public. 
This the British public must answer for itself, while we must leave 
= ag oe surgeons and physiologists to analyze the performance. 

e have merely reported what took place as simply as possible. 
There was a little affectation of disgust and horror in the room, and 
several jocular visitors were provided with small brandy bottles ; 
but there were plenty of persons eager to crowd round the per- 
formers when they leaped off the platform with their tongues 
skewered or their mouths filled with red-hot charcoal. A few 
gentlemen in frock-coats, clean shirts, and other outward and 
visible signs of civilization even stooped to light their cigars from 
the fire in the mouth of the black man. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan has wisely got rid of the chief piece with 
which he unfortunately opened the new Queen’s Theatre, and has 
filled its place with “The First Night,” and “ Still Waters Run 
Deep.” The last play was revived on Thursday, and the first little 
comedy on the Thursday previously. The modern stage has no 
more humorous, pathetic, natural, and finished piece of acting 
than that of the old Frenchman, the father of a débutante, first 
represented by Mr. Wigan at the Princess’s nearly twenty years 
ago, and brought into general and deserved popularity by the 
same excellent actor at the Olympic during the time he was lessee 
of that theatre. Such a performance opens up a new mine of 
enjoyment for even the most faded playgoer. Mr. Wigan’s repre- 
sentation of John rns ay in “Still Waters Run Deep” is more 
tricky and conventional, but the play seems to introduce Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan to the audience at the new theatre. 

If Mr. Ryder can arrange with Mr. Fechter and Mr. Fechter’s 
landlord, the Lyceum will be opened for a few weeks with a revival 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” in which a Madame Vestvali, who was 
originally on the opera stage, and who comes to us with an 
American reputation of the Menken order, will impersonate Romeo. 
Miss Cushman used to play the same character, but Miss Cushman 
was an actress ; Madame Vestvali has yet to prove her claim to 
that title. Mr. Fechter will open at the Adelphi at Christmas, 
in a dramatized version of the Christmas number of All the Year 
Round, called “No Thoroughfare,” and written by Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins. Previous to this, Mr. Fechter will perform 
for a few weeks at Mr. Douglass’s new theatre in Shoreditce 

Mr. Bayle Bernard has improved the “ Doge of Venice” by 
transposing Byron’s fine soliloquy, spoken by the Doge in the 
Council Chamber, to the Giant’s Staircase immediately before the 
execution. This finishes the drama with becoming dignity. The 

comedietta of “The Ladies’ Battle” has been revived at Drury 

-¥ hn ing rooned sag tg . 

. comedy, in two acts, by Mr. William Brough, entitled 
“ Kind to a Fault,” was produced at the Strand on Monday night, 
with Mr. Belford in the principal character. The notion of a good- 
natured man who gets himself into trouble by obliging everybody is 
not, by any means, new to the stage, dramatic authors—from 
Goldsmith or Miss Inchbald to Mr. Stirling Coyne—having freely 
availed themselves of it, but Mr. Brough has worked out the idea 
very pleasantly, and, except that he has rather overloaded his 
comedy with characters, very skilfully. Mr. James, who has much 














The comedy of the last century has got another chance at the 
Olympic in the revival of Morton’s play, “The Way to Get 
Married,” reduced to three acts, and deprived of the objectionable 
scene in which a father tries to persuade a daughter to commit 
suicide. The sentiment is reduced, the fun and brisk dialogue 
remain, and the performance is very spirited. Mr. Charles Mathews 
plays Tangent in a quaint correct costume, and Mr. H. Neville 
is a dashing Dashall—a second Goldfinch. Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Horace Wigan, Mr. M. Robson, and Miss E. Farren help to com- 
plete an excellent cast, and the comedy is well placed upon the 
stage. Some of the hits at reckless trading are as fresh as if they 
were only written yesterday, and there is much humour in the 
pictures of old-fashioned citizens and tradesmen. The comedy, as 
we stated last week, was first represented at Covent Garden in 1796 
with Lewis, Quick, and Munden in the principal characters. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


Iw an article on the chemical reports on the atmosphere of the 
Underground Railway, the Chemical News by no means endorses 
the opinion that the air in the tunnels is innocuous. Speaking of 
the figures arrived at by Mr. Rodgers, it says—‘ Such results are 
very remarkable, and we confess we were not prepared for such a 
deficiency of oxygen in tunnels.” In speaking of the discrepancies 
in the chemical evidence, the Chemical News says—“ We have 
here two views of the case, not agreeing very well with each 
other, although not in all points contradictory. Both, however, 
agree in drawing conclusions favourable to the air of the rail- 
way. For ourselves, we are unable to draw any such satisfactory 
conclusions ; the analyses are not clear. Are we to look on the 
average air as containing only five or six parts of carbonic acid per 
10,000, or are we to consider that it has lost seven or eight tenths 
of a per cent. of oxygen, which would indicate a larger amount of 
carbonic acid? Or, again, are we to believe that there is too little 
sulphurous acid to do us injury, or five times more than is needful 
to make us cough. All these questions still remain unanswered, 
and yet the companies are believed by many to have made an 
excellent case.” So says the recognised organ of the chemical 
world. For ourselves, we would only ask Messrs, Letheby and 
Rodgers whether they are prepared to assert ihat the air examined 
by them was taken from the tunnels before or after the glazed 
gratings at certain of the stations had been broken open. If the 
air analyzed were collected subsequently to the throwing open 
several thousand square feet of the tunnels, it by no means repre- 
sents the atmosphere which was reported to have been so injurious. 
We trust that these able chemists will afford us an unequivocal 
statement on this point. 

M. Alphonse de Candolle is busy at work with the new edition 
of his “ Lois de la Nomenclature.” English and German editions 
of this work will be published, the former, we learn, by the firm 
of Lovell Reeve & Co. 

Professor Newmann, of Konigsberg, who has been working upon 
the subject of the action of electricity on white blood-corpuscles, 
has pointed out some very remarkable facts. He finds that under 
the influence of strong induced currents the white corpuscles of the 
frog swell out, their walls become quite smooth, and a clear space 
is left between the wall and the granular nucleus in tWe interior. 
The molecules in the cell commence, too, to exhibit rapid move- 
ments. 

M. C. Sappey has published in the Comptes Rendus a paper on 
the unstriped muscles of the eye. Up to the present, he has 
described only the muscles of the eyelid. He intends to describe, 
also, the ciliary muscle, which is thought to be employed in 
adapting the eye’s focus to vision at different distances. 

A self-recording barometer, which has been termed Barometro- 
graph, has been invented by M. Brequet. It is designed to furnish 
diagrams every six hours of the pressure of the atmosphere. It 
consists of four metallic boxes, the upper and lower of which are 
curved : these are vacuum-boxes, and are, in some measure, a modi- 
fication of the aneroid barometer. The registration is made by a 
revolving cylinder, which is wound by clock-work, and is covered 
with a paper on which lamp-black has been deposited. On this 
paper a lever from the barometer makes its traces as the wheel 
revolves. ; 

Mr. Charles F. Burnand calls attention to the production of 
siliceous stalactites. These are found in the chimneys of factories 
in which “ super-phosphates” are prepared. The sulphuric acid 
used in the process gives rise to the formation of fluoride of silicon 
which, when it meets the moist steam, decomposes into hydro- 
fluosilicic acid and silica, which is then deposited in the form of 
stalactites, 

An ingenious and useful stand, for carrying a microscope and 
the lamp used with it, has been constructed by Mr. Collins, of 
Titchfield-street, for Dr. L. W. Sedgwick. We wonder the idea 
has not been carried out before. It is somewhat of a modification 
of Messrs. Loam & Fearns’s microscope table. It consists simply 


_ of a stand of mahogany placed on three rollers, and having a rod 


improved as an actor, plays a low groom in this piece with a good | 
deal of genuine comedy, and Mr. Belford, though rather indistinet, , 


is very amusing. 


at its side to which the lamp may be firmly clamped. Its advan- 
tage is obvious. When working the student nin gon away the 
lamp and microscope without disturbing their co-adaptation, and 
when a specimen is ready for observation, the microscope-mirror 


. Tequires no new focussing. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A NEW VINDICATION OF THE CITY.* 


_A Few months ago the Chamberlain of the City of London 
vindicated his City from a statistical point of view. The work 
before us is written from a Cheapside point of view. The second 
part of it, which has some claim to originality, is a calendar of the 
Aldermen of Cheap. The book itself is dedicated to the present 
Lord Mayor, who represents that ward. But the greater part of 
the book is composed of an historical sketch of the Corporation, 
and of “certain passages between kings and Londoners,” and the 
materials for this sketch have been taken bodily from Maitland’s 
“ London,” and Mr. Norton's “ Commentaries.” Mr. Orridge does 
not attempt to deny his obligations. We agree with him that it is 
better “ to quote from high authority than to compile from sources 
of less reputation.” But a book which owes nearly all its interest 
to inverted commas, cannot be treated with the respect that would 
be shown to independent research, and while we thank Mr. Orridge 
for many pleasant details, we must not give him the credit of having 
collected or discovered them. 

While it is needless to say that such a book could not have been 
written by one who showed little loyalty towards his City, we could 
have spared some unfounded sneers against those who would reform 
its abuses. The animus of the work may be best seen by glancing 
at a few passages in which the great merchants who refuse civic 
honours, and the legislators who object to civic monopolies, are 
severely censured. It is ludicrous to read that the Star Chamber 
is not without resemblance to certain select committees of the 
nineteenth century. It is amusing to hear Mr. Orridge utter a 
wish, that the gentle pressure which was applied in the time of 
Henry IV. to those who refused to become aldermen might be 
revived in the present day, for the benefit of some of our leading 
merchants. At the same time he half questions the truth of 
Macaulay’s statement, that “the chiefs of the mercantile interest 
are no longer citizens. They avoid, they almost contemn municipal 
honours and duties. Those honours and duties are abandoned to 
men who seldom belong to princely commercial houses.” But if 
this sentence is not true, why does Mr. Orridge wish our leading 
merchants to choose beween the robes of an alderman and imprison- 
ment? “Can anything,” he asks naively and illogically, “ justify 
men in avoiding or contemning duties ?” We presume it depends 
on the nature of those duties, whether they are assumed volunta- 
rily, or imposed by any law either human or divine. A man who 
accepts a post takes the duties of that post upom him, and 
is bound by his acceptance to discharge them. But until he accepts 
the post the duties are not his, and however sacred they may be in 
the abstract, he cannot be accused of neglecting them. Whether 
or not it is his duty to accept the post is quite another question. 
The fact that certain duties are attached to the post does not throw 
the duty of undertaking them on any one to whom they are offered. 
He may not be competent to discharge them, or he may have 
other excuses. In the case of the leading merchants, it is not to 
be expected that they will associate themselves with traders. But 
the City has a perfect right to choose between those whose names 
are kncwn all round the globe, and those whose names are 
conspicuous in its chief thoroughfares. It is one thing to send 
your ships to all the chief ports, and another to supply half the 
grocers in the world with your pickles. If Mr. Orridge prefers the 
pickles, we can have no objection. We confess that it would give 
us more pleasure to see the City identifying itself with its chief 
houses. 

No doubt it is true, as Mr. Orridge quotes, that the sons and 
grandsons of great merchants have been “ eager to mix with those 
of rank and title older than their own, and to forget by what means 
they have been enabled to enter the aristocracy.” But he forgets 
that this remark applies to those who have abandoned commerce, 
not to those who are still in search of fortune. It is an equal 
honour to the City and to the country that many of the leaders in 
politics and literature have sprung from mercantile ancestors. Mr. 
Orridge gives us a list of some of these men. Canning’s pedigree 
may be traced to an alderman and mayor in the time of Henry VI. 
Lord Russell is descended from Sir Josiah Child. Lord Palmer- 
ston counted Alderman Barnard among his progenitors. Sir John 
Pakington is the descendant of a mercer in Cheapside. John 
Locke was the great grandson of an alderman. Nelson, Pitt, 
Cromwell, Hampden, Bacon, Byron, and Marlborough had all civic 
ancestors. Lord Melbourne and Lord Raglan, Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Lake, Lord Chancellor Bathurst and Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
Lord Howe and the Marquis of Granby, are equally favoured. 
More dukes than are to be found in the present Ministry have a 
place in Mr. Orridge’s aldermanic pedigrees. And two of those 
who left the Ministry, Lord Cranborne and Mr. Walpole, may close 
the list. These are the descendants of English merchants, but they 
need not be ashamed of their ancestry. There may be titles older 
than theirs, but theirs are honourable. We would gladly look 
forward toa constant stream of such descendants from the mer- 
cantile houses of the present day. But those descendants will 

int to business pedigrees without the distinction of civic honours. 

eir fathers will have been merchants and not aldermen, princes 
and not lord mayors. By the side of the leading firms of the 
t day the dignitaries of the City will appear like the poet 

arene of the last century by the side of the English poets. 





* Some Account of the Citizens of London and their Rulers, from 1060 to 1867. 
By B, B, Orridge, F.G.8. London: William Tegg. 








When Cibber was crowned during the life of Pope, it was plain 
that there was no respect at court for the true honour of literature. 
Our sons will say the same of the City and the true honour of 
commerce, 

Mr. Orridge ought to be the first to feel that there is a difference 
between the City of to-day and the City of historical narrative. 
If we look at a time so comparatively late as that of George IIL, 
we see that the citizens of London were at the head of one of the 
most considerable movements to vindicate our popular liberties. 
Mr. Orridge has just cause to boast that the City combined with 
the barons to extort Magna Charta from King John, and that it 
protected the leaders of the Commons from the iniquitous attacks 
of Charles I. In 1770, when certain papers had published reports 
of Parliamentary proceedings, and the printers were apprehended 
under a Speaker’s warrant, the Lord Mayor and two of the Alder- 
men discharged them from custody. The Lord Mayor refused to 
execute a warrant which was not backed by any magistrate of the 
City, and was in consequence censured by the House of Commons 
and committed to the Tower. But the result of this Parliamentary 
violence was, that the ancient and exclusive privilege of the House 
of Commons, to deliberate in secret, was at an end. The City was 
wise enough to see that publicity was becoming essenti It 
headed the movement, and its perseverance gained the day. Yet, 
in the face of such achievements as this, it is now expected to abdi- 
cate its highest functions, to let the reforms of the day pass by it 
on the other side, and to allowthe whole metropolis to be constituted 
without its taking any part either in the burden or the glory. It 
is exhorted to remain as it is, secure in the possession of charters 
500 years old, and of the greatest and freest corporation in the 
world. We cannot but think this advice at the present moment 
most mischievous. It is on a par with the arguments which were 
lately adduced in favour of retaining the State coach, and with the 
hisses aimed against the first dignified procession from the Guild- 
hall to Westminster. The best way for the City to guard its inde- 
pendence is to show that there is some present use in it, and that 
its ancient history has not made it unfit to move with modern 
times. As the centre of the metropolis it would occupy a much 
higher position than can be accorded to a petrified body surrounded 
by young and growing institutions. If it takes the lead in the 
movement in favour of municipal government, it will again earn 
the popularity and political favour which greeted itin 1770. If 
not, it will hardly be called upon to struggle for its existence. It 
is not all governments that are rash enough to imperil a wide 
measure by needless defiance to existing interests. The City will 
be left out of the question altogether, and some one of the new 
municipalities will occupy the place which the older one has 
refused, and will succeed to the influence which was offered to it in 
vain. The most effectual method of defeating the strong is to do 
without them. An old interest which cannot be fought directly 
can be supplanted. People find in course of time that they can 
dispense with what once seemed necessary, and things which their 
own weight supported fall by their own weight. 

When we read of the triumph gained by the City over King 
John and King Charles I., and of its firmness in withstanding 
Lord North’s House of Commons, we are apt to think that it was 
uniformly successful. This, however, was not the case. There are 
two instances given by Mr. Orridge of enforced submission to regal 
authority. This incident of the reign of Henry III. is significant 
of the encroachments against which the citizens have had to 


struggle :— 


‘In 1252 he caused the citizens of London, by proclamation, to be 
summoned to attend him at Westminster, and proposed to them the 
underktaking the Crusade, or the Holy War; to which they showed 
no great inclination, for only three of the whole uumber undertook 
the same, viz., Richard de Gray, John de Gray, and J. Plexeto; 
these the king lovingly embraced and kissed, calling them his brethren, 
but he opprobriously upbraided the rest of the citizens for a parcel of 
base, ignoble mercenaries and scoundrels; and, as a farther evidence 
of resentment, he compelled them to give him twenty marks in gold, 
and obliged them to shat all the shops in the City, and to go to the 
fair at Westminster, there to expose their persons and goods to the 
inclemency of the weather in the dead of winter, and to pay fourpence 
per day for the maintenance of his white bear and its keeper, in the 
Tower of London. This, with other maltreatment, occasioned such 
heart-burnings and discontents in the City, as produced an aversion 
to the King. But the King sought farther occasion for oppression, 
and having commanded certain of his domestics to interrupt the young 
citizens in their diversions at the Quintin, where a peacock was 
appointed for the prize, and to provoke them to blows by scurrilous 
and opprobrious language, his Majesty having got what he wanted, 
viz., @ pretence to extort money from the citizens, compelled them to 
make satisfaction by the payment of one thousand marks; and soon 
after, the sheriffs were, by a writ of Exchequer, commanded to distrain 
the citizens for the Queen’s gold. 

“ About the same time the sheriffs received a precept from the 
Court to provide a muzzle, an iron chain, and a cord for the King’s 
white bear; and to build a stall and provide necessaries for the 
elephant and his keeper, in the Tower af London.” 


Another quarrel with Royalty occurred in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Lodge, resented an 
indignity passed upon him by a purveyor to the Queen, who tock 
twelve capons destined for the Lord Mayor's table, and that with 
such saucy language, not fit for the Chief trate of the Cit 
to receive. Sir Thomas made him restore six of the twelve he 
taken, and threatened him with the biggest pair of bolts in New- 
gate.” But the consequences were disastrous for Sir Thomas, who 
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was deprived of his gown and fined. Among the curious details 
quoted by Mr. Orridge we may notice one which must be interesting 
to the present dwellers in Cheapside. The breadth of that street 
was much greater in the time of Henry VIII. than it is now, and 
as the street was considered the most beautiful part of the City, 
care was taken to preserve its uniformity, and to exclude all shops 
which were not equal in splendour to those of the goldsmiths. We 
are told that in 1615 the foot pavements of the City were un- 
pleasant for walking, as they were set with sharp pebblestones, and 
that the inhabitants of the principal streets substituted broad free- 
stones in front of their doorways. The sumptuary laws and the 
regulations to promote morality which were made in various reigus 
are sometimes amusing. During the reign of Henry VI. “a very 
ridiculous fashion prevailed for wearing shoes with toes turned up 
of a monstrous length. For preventing this, proclamation was made 
in the City, strictly enjoining that for the future the beaks or toes 
of boots and shoes should not exceed two inches in length, upon 
pains of excommunication and forfeiture of twenty shillings for 
each offence, to be divided between the King, Chamber of London, 
and Company of Cordwainers.” We do not see what exact profit 
would accrue to the Company of Cordwainers from going shares 
in the excommunication, which ranks as the major part of this 
penalty. On one occasion the clergy resented a similar interference 
with their rights. When the Mayor whosucceededto the slayer of 
Wat Tyler punished women of bad character by having them 
carried throngh the streets with their heads shaved, and with pipes 
aud trumpets sounding before them, the bishops complained that 
he was usurping their authority. But a hundred years later another 
Lord Mayor endeavoured to clear the City of disorderly women by 
giving them corporal punishment, and by having them led through 
the chief streets and indecently exposed. It is not stated that the 
clergy made a fresh remonstrance then, or claimed a monopoly of 
indecent exposure, The real ground of their first complaint may 
have been that the Mayor attributed the existence of unchastity to 
their connivance. In 1640 the citizens went still further, and 
declared that prelacy was the cause of “ the swarming of lascivious, 
idle, and unprofitable books and pamphlets, playbooks and ballads 
in disgrace of religion, to the increase of all vice, and withdrawing 
the people from reading, studying, and hearing the word of God 
and other good books.” This feud, however, has long been at an 
end, though there was a slight attempt to revive it the other day 
by a proposal in the Common Council that the Lord Mayor's State 
coach should be presented to the Bishop of Oxford. 








WASHINGTON IRVING'S MISCELLANIES.* 


“THe same actions,” said Johnson, “performed by different 
hands produce different effects, and instead of rating the man by 
the performance we rate too frequently the performance by the 
man.” The volume before us furnishes an excellent illustration of 
the truth of this remark. Were these fugitive pieces the compo- 
sitions of an author less known than Washington Irving, they 
would be unworthy a moment’s consideration. Can this compila- 
tion then have been made, not because of the merit of the papers 
collected, but because of the respect due to the author’s name ? 
If so, the collecting industry of Mr. Pierre Washington is an 
expression of admiration that, were his uncle alive, he would doubt- 
less severely reprobate. To issue a collection of ill-digested reviews 
and hastily-sketched outlines of literary designs can do no service 
to the memory of a man whose name is certainly not sufficiently 
great to make the worst things that he has written seem good. 

Since the time of Irving the whole tone of intellectual thinking 
has undergone a strange and conspicuous modification, not to say 
a complete change. This modification is most obvious in criticism, 
and to the influence of this criticism we owe the changes that have 
been effected in every other province of thought. Johnson may 
be considered as the founder of that school of criticism of which, 
judging from the samples in the volume under consideration, 
Washington Irving was one of the last representatives. With 
Johnson, however, criticism was almost purely intellectual. His 


own laborious efforts after style prove him to have been susceptible | 


of the fascination of a sounding diction ; and this fascination, it 
will be observed, completely biased him in his judgments upon 
others. He criticised thought only in its immediate expression. 
He sought for no inwoven idea; he could conceive no inwrought 








sentiment underlying the obvious meaning. He was wholly un- | 


conscious of the eloquence of implication. 
unemotional, A new school of poetry, commencing with Crabbe, 
and gathering fresh sympathetic forces as one by one poets of 
more emotional tendencies enlisted in its ranks, inspired criticism 
with a keener perception. The influence of German literature 
began to tell. The mysticism of vague and spiritual thought com- 
— a more intelligent appreciation. The principles of the 

ohnsonian criticism began to be questioned; but though its 
expression displayed the rapidly-increasing symptoms of a re- 
awakening poetic and sympathetic appreciation, still the superficial 
largely predominated, still fancy was restricted in its influence 


upon judgment and criticism guided by the narrowin fi 
bigoted and superficial system. : “Tie. 


Such a method of criticism was no doubt more pardonable in 
Irving than in the guiders of literary opinion in this country. He 


. is remarkable as an author presenting the spectacle of a man of 





* Biographies and Miscellaneous Papers. By Washington Invi g 
snl dauagdl by Flatoinicg.. lactess BbDaty, “OO 


He was literal and | 


| those works which have become classic. 


_ fascinating. 


talent without originality. Heis nota plagiarist, but as an imitator 
he isservile. He copies the expression, the construction, the colour- 
ing, all but the idea. His histories, though they have more elegance, 
want the freedom and ease of Prescott’s. He has read English 
literature well. You may observe in his diction those turns of 
expression, those harmonized periods, those elaborated sentences, 
which add a new significance to the lucid thought of our English 
purists. Influenced, therefore, so wholly by foreign models—we 
say foreign in opposition to that native vigour of thought with 
which it might be fancied the skies and prairies of his country 
would have inspired him—it is not to be expected that his criticism 
would attach to itself any other excellence than those which the 
authors he imitated already possessed. Those, however, who shall 
turn to this volume expecting to find anything in the few short 
critiques it contains that was not known to his contemporaries, will 
be disappointed. They seldom rise above the excellence that may 
be achieved by a vigorous-minded school-boy ; and in saying this 
we have no wish at all to disparage the merits of an ingenious man 
and an elegant scholar, but rather desire to indicate to Mr. Pierre 
Irving the mischief he is likely to effect through his officious zeal 
for his uncle’s memory. 

The best specimen of criticism with which this volume abounds, 
is that on Thomas Campbell. But let ussee how Irving considered 
this ‘poet. Saving one or two expressions to the contrary, one 
would imagine after reading this piece of criticism that the main 
object of a poet in writing was not thought but style. To be chaste, 
alliterative, polished, was to supply all the requisites of the poetic 
character. Imagery, too, is considered a very essential thing, and 
a fine simile will compensate any quantity of feeble thinking. The 
subjoined extracts from this paper will better illustrate our mean- 
ing than anything more that we can say :— 


“ We are satisfied that Mr. Campbell feels this very diffidence and 
solicitude from the uncommon pains he bestows upon his writings..... 
This elaborate care may at times be carried to an excess, 80 as to 
produce fastidiousness of style, and an air of too much wit and labour. 
It occasionally imparts to the muse the precise demeanour and studied 
outline of the prude rather than the negligent and bewitching graces 
of the woodland nymph.” 


We take this to be conceived in the very spirit of Johnsonian 
criticism. The Rambler will furnish us with a hundred such 
sentences as that which concludes the above quotation. Further 
on, he says :— 


‘*In an age when we are overwhelmed by an abundance of eccentric 
poetry and when we are confounded by a host of ingenious poets of 
vitiated tastes and frantic fancies, it is really cheering and consolatory 
to behold a writer of Mr. Campbell’s genius studiously attentive to 
please according to the established laws of criticism, as all owr good old 
orthodox writers have pleased before, without setting up a standard and 
endeavouring to establish a new sect and inculcate some new and 
lawless doctrine of his own.” 


It was said of Thomson by Lord Lyttelton that his works 
contained— 


** No line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 


Tlis was spoken in the interests of morality ; but could the same 
thing, after what we have cited, be spoken of Irving in the inte- 
rests of criticism? Of Campbell, as a poet, no praise can be 
hyperbolical. All that Irving says of him is true; yet, if Cam 
bell’s claims upon the admiration of posterity depended upon the 
merits advanced for him by this criticism of Irving, he would 
possibly stand a less chance than Mr. Tupper. This sufficiently 
proves the valuelessness of such superficial criticism. Imagine a 
writer of the present day holding up a man as a splendid example 
of a poet, not because he thought wisely, or deeply, or subtly— 
not because his verse is full of the metallic music and passionate 
splendour that render Campbell’s lyrics the finest in our language, 
but because his stanzas do not halt when we follow their measure 
on our fingers ! 

There is a long biographical sketch in this volume, called “ Margaret 
Miller Davidson,” than which—to use an expression of Lord 
Byron—it would be impossible to conceive anything more “ Roga- 
Matilda-ish” in tone. The imbecility of publishing these miscel- 
lanies is signally demonstrated by this sketch. It is well for every 
literary man that he hasn’t a literary nephew. The conduct of 
Hooker’s wife making away with a good part of the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity” is commendable in comparison with the conduct of Mr. 
Pierre Irving, who seems to have published every scrap of his 
uncle's writing he could lay hands on. In the paper called 
“Sleepy Hollow,” however, we see the author as he appears in 
; I There is a calm beanty 
about certain portions of his descriptions which is excessively 


We cannot forbear the pleasure of quoting the 
following passage :— 


“As I have observed, it was the dreamy nature of the name that 
first beguiled me in the holiday rovings of boyhood, into this 
tered region. I shunned, however, the populous parts of the Hollow, 
and sought its retired haunts, far in the fuldings of the hills, w : 
the Pocantico ‘ winds its wizard stream,’ sometimes silently 
through solemn woodlands; sometimes sparkling between gre 
borders in fresh greea meadows ; sometimes stealing along the feet of 
ragged heights, under the balancing sprays of beech and: chestnut 
trees. A thousand crystal springs, with which this neighbourhood 
abounds, sent down from the hill-sides their whimpering rills, aa if to 
pay tribute to the Pocantico. .... My boyish fancy clothed ail 
Nature around me with ideal charms, and peopled it with the fairy 
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beings I bad read of in poetry and fable. Here it was I gave full | whence they derive that power—how it is that they exercise so 


scope to my incipient habit of day-dreaming, and to a certain pro- 
pensity to weave up and tint sober realities with my own whims and 
imaginings, which has sometimes made life a litile too much like an 
Arabian tale to me, and this ‘ working-day world’ rather like a region 
of romance.” 


Returning again to criticism, we find a paper upon the poems of 
one Edwin C. Holland. There is a namby-pambyism about the 
didactic portions of the essay which is quite amusing. A 
smart critic when he advises at all, advises pungently. There 
is an apologetic tone throughout this paper for daring to say 
anything ; just the kind of tone one would fancy a second- 
rate literary lady would employ in passing judgment ‘upon 
the “maiden efforts” of some younger sister or other. We 
have such jokes and sentences as these: —“ We are well 
aware of the eagerness of young authors to hurry into print, and 
that the Muse is too fond of present pay and ‘ present pudding,’” &e. 


“There is no greater source of torment to a writer than the | 


flippancies of his juvenile Muse.” “ He who depends on borrowing 
will never grow rich, and he who indulges in theft will ultimately 
come to the gallows,” &c., &c. It is very evident that Washington 
Irving was never destined to be a critic. Even in the maturer 
composition included in the “ Sketch-Book,” called the “‘ Mutability 
of Literature,” he displays a want of acumen and an absence of 
powerful perception which render the production of his other works 
almost paradoxical. It is possible that the real secret of his ill- 
success lies in his persistent imitation. He either could not or 
would not think out of the groove worn by the thoughts of others. 
He borrowed a by-gone tone of thought to employ towards his 
contemporaries in a consideration of their works, apparently forget- 
ful that around him there was ’an intellectual revolution waging, 
which every day rendered the application of the canons of what 
he himself calls ‘ our good old orthodox writers” less possible to 
existing productions. His “Desultory Thoughts on Criticism” 
convince us of his incapability of taking a deep view of a branch of 
literature which, however much it may be abused, demands for 
its proper exposition a combination of many talents. In these 
miscellaneous papers, however, it is right that we should consider 
Washington Irving from bis own times, and not from ours. In 
estimating the merits of such fugitive productions as these, one is 
apt to forget that what are platitudes to us now were novelties in 
his day. The very humour is changed ; and the joke that would 
amuse the youth of our parents sounds dull and mawkish in the 
ears of their children. The sketch of Robert Treat Paine is inte- 
resting, from the curious resemblance the subject of the memoir 
bore to Edgar Allan Poe. Was the remuneration of poets in 
Irving's day better than it isnow? We should think so, when 
we hear that Paine received fifteen hundred dollars, exclusive of 
expenses, for a poem of about three hundred lines ; and twelve 
hundred for “The Ruling Passion,” a composition of the same 
length. One political song alone brought him seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

It is certainly fortunate that the reputation of Washington 
Irving is too firmly secured to be in danger from the officious zeal 
of relations. It is quite compatible with a high opinion of an 
author to rate his inferior works at an inferior estimate. Those 
who know what Irving has done will read these Miscellanies 
without having their opinion of his talents at all shaken. They 
will see that they are the productions of a young man who, without 
time or inclination to mature his opinions, wrote merely for the 
hour, without any fear of their ever being republished. It may be 
thought that we have spoken in too depreciatory a tone of the 
author of the “ Conquest of Granada” and the “ Life of Gold- 
smith.” Let it not be imagined, however, that we do not recognise 
in him a writer the elegance of whose style and the purity of whose 
views served to inspire the American mind with a taste the absence 
of which might have proved fatal to the success of the many 
talented authors who have succeeded him. He found American 
literature poor and weak ; he left it healthy and elevated. The 
only injustice that has been done to his memory is the volume 
which we have made the subject of this article. 








GUILD COURT.* 


Tue admirers of “ Alec Forbes”—and their name must be 
legion, for surely none could read that delightful story without 
straightway admiring it also—will find much of the same charm 
that it possessed hanging about the pages of “ Guild Court.” There 
is some spiritual emanation proceeding from the writings of Mr. 
George MacDonald, which, like the perfume of flowers, the pathos 
of song, not only pleases the sense to which it is immediately 
addressed, but has a strange power to touch the heart. It 
is often difficult to account at once for such subtle influences. 
Rousseau could not tell at the moment why the sight of a little 
blue flower he saw one day on the Alps brought the tears into his 
eyes ; the Highland soldiers who lay in the far-off hospital suffer- 
ing from home-sickness did not think of coupling their complaint 
with the sad strains of “ Lochaber na mair,” to which they daily 
listened. And so there is a power in the words of the author of 
“David Elginbrod,” not only to touch the heart, but also to purify 
and elevate the mind, which it may at first be somewhat difficult 
to explain. But upon examining his writings, we soon find out 
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rare an influence. One of its sources lies in the evident sincerit 
of the writer, his earnest desire to utter truthfully that message with 
which he finds himself charged, his straightforward method of going 
right onwards to the point, undeterred by the difficulties which ma 

beset his path, free from the timidity, or at least hesitation, whic 

are evinced by one whose heart is not in his work. And another 
of the sources from which it springs is supplied by the abundant 
and genuine sympathy which he undoubtedly possesses with the 
various phases of human feeling, by his thorough appreciation of 
the magnitude and depth of the joys and sorrows which by turns 
sway the heart of man, and by his faculty of entering into the 
spiritual personalities of other people, of making their thoughts 


| and sensations his own, and of rendering them intelligible to all 











who listen to him in most felicitously articulate speech. But it is 
chiefly the manifest honesty of the speaker by which we are 
attracted. And his sincerity acts directly on the listener, making 
him, too, feel, at least for the time, sincere and honest. In the 
clear atmosphere of his teaching, the little fogs and vapours of 
ordinary subterfuge and deception seem to melt away. In his books 
there is an enjoyable sense of free breathing space; there is 
nothing in them to suggest a mean thought or unworthy idea ; 
there is much that will people the mind with noble images and 
furnish it with truly wholesome subjects of contemplation. 

The present story, we may as weli remark, is written entirely in 
English. Mr. MacDonald has, we believe, written more Scotch 
than any other author, living or dead, Sir Walter Scott himself 
not excepted. Now we are afraid that many of his finest passages 
have, on that account, lost half their meaning to English ears. 
There may be readers who cannot understand “ Alec Forbes” 
unless, as the lady said of “The Antiquary,” it is translated to 
them. But in “Guild Court” they will meet with no difficulty of 
this nature, for the scene is laid in the very heart of London, and 
the most interesting of its characters are unmitigated Londoners. 
The hero, Thomas Worboise, well-meaning, but weak in character, 
of a somewhat poetic temperament and a decidedly feeble will, 
becomes exposed to a series of temptations, against which he is 
not strong enough to make head. One of the objects of the story 
seems to be to show how useless as a shield or a consolation is that 
species of religion which is so often thrust upon unwilling child- 
hood, to be thrown off in disgust as soon as the child has become a 
free agent—that harsh and repulsive result of a spiritual teachin 
which is based upon the idea that the God of loving-kindness an 
mercy is best represented by the figure of implacable vengeance, 
Thomas Worboise was brought up by a mother whose whole life 
was given to religious meditation. A confirmed invalid, “ hers was 
a life that had never broken through the shell, while through the 
shell the worm of suffering had eaten, and was boring into her 
soul.” All her anxiety for her son turned upon his escape from 
endless punishment. Her nights were sleepless from a fear, not 
that he might be mean, or dishonest, or unclean, but that he might 
be doomed to eternal suffering. The consequence was that he 
looked upon God not as a being to be loved, but simply one to be 
if possible appeased. All that was selfish in him was stirred up 
on the side of religion ; all that was noble in him was against it. 
His mother might have done much for him. 


*‘ Ah! if she could have told the boy, every time his soul was lifted 
up within him by anything beautiful, or great, or true, ‘ That, my boy, 
is God—God telling you that you must be beautiful, and great, and 
true, else you cannot be his child!’ If every time he uttered his . 
delight in flower or bird, she had, instead of speaking of sin and» 
shortcoming, spoken of love and aspiration towards the Father of 
Light, the God of Beauty! If she had been able to show him that 
what he admired in Byron’s heroes, even, was the truth, courage, and 
honesty hideously mingled, as it might be, with cruelty, and conceit, ., 
and lies! But almost everything except the Epistles seemed to her 
of the devil and not of God. She was even jealous of the Gospel of 
God, lest it should lead him astray from the interpretation she. put 
upon it.” 


He is a clerk in a City house of business, and he is on one fatal’ 
occasion tempted to rob his employers. He yields, and then there: 
ensues a time of great suffering for him. He absconds, and leads: 
a life of utter wretchedness for a time. But just when things 
seem at their worst, there is given to him an opportunity of ' 
doing a bold and generous deed, of saving a life at the risk of his 
own. Heis in a boat on the Thames, when a child falls into the 
river, and he rescues it. Becoming insensible, he is taken in ata 
small river-side public-house. Here is a picture of his feelings when 
he recovers his senses :— 


“ Involantarily he opened his eyes. A ghostly whiteness, the sails 
of a vessel hanging loose from their yards, gleamed upon him. The 
whole of the pale region of the moon, the spectral masts, the dead: 
houses on the opposite shore, the glitter of the river as from eyes that . 
would clote no more, gleamed in upon him, and a fresh terror of lone- 
liness in the presence of the incomprehensible and the unsympathetio 
overcame him. He fell on his knees and sought to pray ; and doubt-. 
less in the ear that is keen with mercy it sounded as prayer, though . 
to him who prayed it seemed that no winged thonght arose to the 
Infinite from a “ heart as dry as dust.” Mechanically, at length, all 
feeling gone, both of fear and of hope, he went back to his room and 


his bed.” 

Then comes .a great change, wrought in him chiefly by his remem- 
brance of a a ge So and his determination to make him- 
self once more worthy of it. The whole description of it is 





admirably written, and the character of Lucy Boxall, the girl 
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whose image never leaves his mind, and prevents it from being 
contaminated by evil influences, is very sweet and charming, But, 
instead of dwelling upon it, or of attempting to describe the plot of 
the story, in which Mr. MacDonald has ingeniously availed him- 
self of some of the most striking features of a very singular law- 
suit which was decided a few years ago, we will call our readers’ 
attention to two portraits in the book which deserve the very 


writer to talk platitudes without danger of being called to account 


highest praise for their originality and their beauty. They are | 
those of two children: one of them, Mattie Kitely, the strange, | 


old-fashioned, little daughter of an eccentric bookseller, who lives 
in Guild Court; the other, Poppie, a stray fragment of the 

t mass of London vagabond life. Every one will be the 
Fetter for making their acquaintance; no one can possibly 
fail to admire the skill with which they are portrayed, the 
loving tenderness which has prompted the artist’s hand. 


Both of the children are great favourites with Mr. Spelt, the | 


humble little tailor of Guild Court. He has had great difficulty in 


catching and taming Poppie, who has all the instincts of self-_ 
= of a savage ; but when once he has gained her little | 


eart, she trusts him entirely. Among other charming scenes let 
us specify one in which Mattie, coming to pay her old friend the 
tailor a visit, finds the ragged Poppie ensconced for the first time 
in her favourite corner, and evidently occupying the exact position 
in every respect which she used to hold. Mattie is angry, and lets 
her ill humour be visible; so the tailor reminds her of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and says she is behaving like “ the brother 
with the good clothes.” Let any one read the account of how she 
went home, fetched a Bible, and spelt out the story once more, “ to 


discover whether the tailor had not garbled it to hercondemnation,” | 


and then, feeling she had been wrong, rushed off to make up for 
her hardness of heart, and he will not be likely to Jay the book 
down without a determination to read the rest of it as soon as 
possible. Mattie is very unlike other children, and all her remarks 
are strange and striking. Her brain is large, out of all proportion 
with her little body, and she thinks far too much for a child of her 
age. There is one most beautiful chapter which describes her 
thoughts and words when she is taken out of town to see the 
country for the first time in her life. At first she admires little, 
but the sight of the sea has a wonderful effect upon her. She 
reaches Hastings at night when nothing is visible, but early the 
next morning she gets up and goes to her window. Now at home 
she was accustomed to see nothing from her casement but the 
dreary gray of Guild Court, but here she is in a house halfway up 
one of the hills, on the sides of which great part of Hastings is 
built. The sun is not shining on the window at the time, and there 
is nothing to obstruct the view :-— 


** Hencs when Mattie went between the curtains she saw nothing 
bat that loveliest of English seas—the Hastings sea—lying away out 
into the sky, or rather, as it appeared to her unaccustomed gaze, piled 
up like a bill against the sky, which domed it over, vast and blue, 
and triumphant in sunlight—just a few white sails below, and a few 
white clouds above, to show how blue the sea and the sky were in this 
glory of an autumn morning. She saw nothing of the earth on which 
she was upheld; only the sea and the sky. She started back with a 
feeling that she could never describe ; there was terror, ard loneliness, 
and helplessness in it. She turned and flew to her bed, but instead 
of getting into it, fell down on ber knees by the side of it, clutched 
the bed-clothes, and sobbed and wept aloud.” 


But there is scarcely a scene in which Mattie figures, with her old- 
fashioned ways and her curious remarks, that would not be well 
worth extracting. Were there no other character of mark in the 
story, the book would still have no small merit. But when Poppie 
is added, who is a worthy rival to Mattie, and sweet Lucy Boxall, 
and her stubborn old grandmother, and that old lady’s quaint com- 
panion, Widdles, a featherless biped of the parroquet species ; and 
good Mr. Fuller, the *~. clergyman, and Mr. Kitely, the inde- 

ndent bookseller, and Mr. Spelt, the benevolent tailor, “ Guild 
Court " cau put in a claim to a population which may well render 
its records attractive. And they have this additional merit that, 
while Tr will prove exceedingly interesting to the ordinary novel- 
reader, they may also afford a pleasure of the purest kind and 
render a most grateful solace to many who seldom read the fiction 
which goes about in three volumes, but who will be thankful to have 
read these new “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” 








CAMILLE.* 


Tue authoress of the “ Near and Heavenly Horizon” has won 
for herself, amongst a certain class of English people, a reputation 
that we are not sure her latest effort will enhance or sustain. The 
didactic is perhaps the most repellant element that an author can 
possibly infuse into a work that proposes to itself no greater 
ambition than to amuse. Now, the religious vein needs very 
delicate and skilful manipulation to prevent it from becoming 
didactic. It needs equal delicacy and skill to prevent it from 
becoming tedious and nauseating. Religion, indeed, seems the 
last refuge for the inferior writer. Whether it is that there is 
always a public ready to read any composition bearing a religious 
title, or a title significant enough to indicate devotional contents : 
or whether the truths of religion are of a nature that will admit of 
any amount of repetition, and, therefore, give scope to the inferior 
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for doing so ; it is pretty certain that the devotional literature not 
only of our own but of most times, is the least intellectual, the 
least weighty, the least thoughtful of contemporary letters. A 
Hooker, a Tillotson, a Sanderson, a Horne, hardly help to redeem 
their province in literature from the watery floods with which it 
has been deluged by countless scribblers, each with a “ mission ” to 
repeat badly what has already been well said. 

“‘ Camille” is a book, written, we presume, in the spirit of those 
who write with a “ mission.” The story is simple enough, and 
could be told in a single page of the 235, which the Countess de 
Gasparin employs in her narration. Camille is a young lady made 
up of intensely religious emotions. She is in love with, and is 
loved by, one Captain Victor de Presle, who is a sceptic. Camille 
declares that she will never give her heart to any one who does not 
believe in the Saviour. Captain Victor, therefore, loves vainly : 
at least if that passion can > called vain which, though recipro- 
cated, is yet denied its gratification. He returns to the village, 
and whilst away sends Camille a letter, telling her that he is dying, 
and that he is now as deep a believer as he was before a sceptic. 
En passant, we should like to indicate one obvious absurdity. This 
letter ends abruptly, as if the writer had actually died in its com- 
position. Now, to say nothing of the writer at the end of the book 
returning to marry Camille, it is clear that had he died he would 
not have been able to address and forward the letter, which he 
did. Before writing on the envelope it is only reasonable to presunte 
he would have concluded the inclosure. 

There are several inconsistencies in the development of the cha- 
racter of Camille. She is made to have so many characters that, 
at the end of the book, we leave her without any impression of her 
character at all. Shedding tears is her forte ; and she never opens 
her mouth but to utter a gasping supplication to the skies, We 
hold the moral of the story to be false and unnatural. In the first 
place, the heart of the woman who could withhold her love from a 
man because that man happens to be conscientiously sceptical in 
his views of religion is a heart the losing of which, we fancy, were 
infinitely worth more than the winning. We could pardon this 
violation of nature had the man who provoked Camille’s love been 
a gross blasphemer, or a cold, repulsive, cynical sceptic. But he is 
a gentleman ; he is a man full of the right kind of emotion ; his 
love for the girl is pure ; he is a valiant soldier ; he cannot believe 
exactly in what others believe in; and so Mademoiselle Camille, 
this pattern of a modern young devotional lady gives him up— 
would break his heart for the matter of that! Would it not be 
much more natural to believe that had Camille devotedly loved 
Captain Victor, she would have taken him with all his faults ; and 
that her maidenly and true pride would have been to purge his 
nature of what she considered his errors, and glory in a redemption 
brought about by her unhesitating, undoubting love ? 

The book is rhapsodical. Through chinks in the voluble devo- 
tional platitudes we are admitted to the spectacle of what the book 
was, we presume, written to relate. The first three pages in the 
volume contain the only matter that we think worthy quotation. 
From these we select the following :— 


* There are eubjects old as the world; there are they that remain 
eternally young. Striking down with all their roots into our hearts, 
they come into contact with our life at every point. Throughout all 
ages, under different skies, they relate to us that history of the eoul— 
ever the same, ever varied—which we have listened to for four _ 
thousand years, yet of which no man has ever tired. Fertile in pro- 
portion to their simplicity, they can never be exhausted. Great 
geniuses may grapple with them; master epirits find their best 
triumphs, and the feeble also meet with some modest success there. 
Can the living source ever cease to spring? Wave succeeds to wave, 
strong arms plunge capricious vases into them, children come to draw 
water in some shell picked up along the wayside; the fountain has 
not left off rising ; the stream has not.done flowing. The reservoir is 
deep; it is hid away in the bowels of the earth. Yesterday, to-day, 
to-morrow, always it will pour freshness around. 

** You can call to mind classic melodies recited in many a concert, 
with what art, what spirit, what revelation of the ideal, your own 
enthusiasm best tells. Then it chances that some evening in the 
country, from some hidden pathway, sounds the same couplet, repeated 
by a rustic voice.which has a sweetness of its own, has certain inde- 
scribable tones that come from the heart. No brilliancy, no science; 
its simplicity alone in its favour. How shall I exprees it? The hour. 
the evening shadows, the vague perfumes, the sincerity of those 
thrilling accents! You stop—you listen; it may be that a tear has 
started to your eyes. An old sovg, a rural voice, are all I have to 
offer you. But what of that! If your breast inhale a purer air, if 
nobler exvergies wake up in your soul, if daty find you more resolute, 


heaven more trusting, our battles more bent : 
further do I need?” ' nt upon conquering, what 


a This is not without a certain prettiness. At the same time 
Camille ” as a pastoral, a rustic, a simple production—so obviously 
the Countess de Gasparin would have us consider it—contrasts 
unfavourably with “La Mare au Diable” of Madame Dudevant,. 
It is too rhetorical, too declamatory, too spasmodic in diction, too 
convulsive in sentiment, to be satisfactory. We have too much of 
the Countess de Gasparin, and very little of the story. The 
characters, with the exception of Camille, are shadow-like——entities 
that we are suffered to contemplate for a moment, then forget. It. 
is a book that we can only recommend on the pace 1 of its 
meaning well. This, we dare say, will be considered but feeble 


praise ; yet there are few, after its i 
sr . perusal, who will venture to say 
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MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.* 


Tuoven the author of “ Musical Development” tells us nothing 
new in his book, we must yet allow him the merit of being con- 
versant with the subject on which he treats. He is without 
originality, but what he has read he remembers, and repeats with 
the air of a man who knows what he is saying. We cannot tell if 
he claims any greater merit than this ; but after a close inspection 
of the book, we find that this is all that we can allow him. There 
are very few theories about music that have not long since become 

latitudes. Ever since the days of the “inventress of the vocal 
rame,” the human mind has been endeavouring in some way or 
other to connect itself more immediately with its own musical 
expressions. Always conscious by its own inherent sympathetic 
forces of the intense personality subsisting in its melodious utter- 
ances, it has never yet succeeded in positively determining its 
existence, nor in reducing it toa form by which anything like a 
scientific view could be taken of it. ‘“ Musical Development” does 
not at all help on the inquiry. It lacks suggestiveness. It leaves 
the subject exactly where it found it. We have an instance of this 
in the chapter devoted to an analysis of the instrumental music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. Mr. Goddard 
repeats for us the spiritual constructions which have been placed 
upon the styles of these masters. We quite agree with him when 
he says— With Haydn and Mozart our inward nature is elevated, 
but not in an abnormal way ; with Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
our spirit is invoked from us, and led a far and mystic chase.” But 
we do not agree with him, in spite of the plausible though sophistic 
arguments that follow, when he declares that mental depression is 
culated to operate in a way highly disadvantageous to musical 
composition. If this were the case, pray how should Mendelssohn's 
music “ reflect a sympathy in its conceivers for an immortal state— 
a craving for an ineffable beauty—for a great consolation”? Mr. 
Goddard must be very ignorant of the whole secret and spirit of 
Grecian art, when he declares that it is not the first impulse of the 
breast possessed with the actual feeling of grief to turn to art for 
expression and solace. It may not be the first impulse of actual 
grief ; but the reflection in art of an habitual melancholy surely 
demonstrates the possibility of the mind seeking for expression in 
such a phase of feeling. What is mostly true of the plastic arts is 
wholly true of music. The noblest musical utterances have been 
those into which has been infused the spirit of a great yearning, 
of a divine longing, of a spiritual craving for that which the lips 
cannot express, and which music does not convey, but implies. 
The soul of art, in its most exalted form, is tinged with saduess. 
For ever are its movements dictated by some tearful remembrance 
of a past upon whose pale horizon trembles the star that is setting 
to rise no more ; or by the fear that attends the dull unticipation 
of disappointment in the hopes it has whispered to itself of the 
future—a future that recedes as the soul advances, mocking by its 
still inviting gesture the pale anxiety that pursues it. The strains 
of Beethoven are ina striking degree expressive of this feeling. 
Those of Haydn are full of moral sublimity, of poetic grandeur ; 
but, as Mr. Goddard justly says, there is no longing. Which of 
these most truly realizes the pure and profound object of music ? 
There is with the one the deep significance of art as expressed by 
symmetry, harmony, completeness; art beginning and ending 
with itself, rendering all addition that human sympathy would 
suggest inconsequential. Perfect as a statue; yet wanting the 
sympathetic perfection of the statue that enables it to “ fill the air 
with beauty.” But there is with the other the deep significance of 
life ; claiming not art as its end, but thought ; inspiring the soul 
with the fancies and the unutterable joy with which the white and 
shining brow of some being exalted above our human lot and infir- 
mities would inspire it, When this is accomplished, music fulfils 
its supremest mission. There is nothing more to be gained ; for 
the rapt soul contemplates the beatific vision of Paradise shining 
like the moonlight upon rain through the floating spiritual strains. 

Mr. Goddard seems to have matured his thoughts before setting 
them down. His premises are sometimes false, but we discern no 
inconsistency of deduction. He argues cogently but drily. In his 
hands the subject of music, which is susceptible of a luxurious and 
poetic treatment, is made tedious and sometimes repulsive. His 
work comes pretty well up to the description given by Hamlet of 
the book he was reading to Polonius—“ words, words, words. 
Our author is a colloquial reservoir; he perforates himself and 
overflows. The very first chapter, called “The Two Characters of 
Sentiment and the Two Sections of Musical Effect,” affords a good 
instance of this. His inquiries are so very remote that he is a very 
long time fetching them. It is like bringing up “ drowned honour 
by the locks.” It has been so long buried that by the time the 
fancy is brought into daylight it is dead. Mr. Goddard is very 
fond of insisting upon platitudes. He takes several pages to prove 
a position that nobody but a fool would think of denying. He 
talks upon his subject as if nobody had ever talked upon the same 
subject before. Yet from the tone of his book it is obvious that 
he is not ignorant of the fact that endless volumes, essays, and 
verses, all devoted to a consideration of the same subject, have 
been published, have been read, have been forgotten, and have 
miserably perished a prey to some hungry sixpenny bookstall. 

We cannot promise Mr. Goddard an audience. The man who 
reads one chapter of “ Musical Development,” will accomplish more 
than he will ever propose to accomplish again, at least in that line 
of business. A book of this kind, unless it is very good, will gene- 





* Musical Development, By Jules Goddard. London: T. Murby; Simpkio 
Co. 


| rally be found very bad. To this rule, however, exception must be 
taken for Mr. Goddard’s little volume, There is conscience enough 
in it to save it from condemnation. It is impossible not to recog- 
nise the existence of an amount of enthusiasm which in itself is 
highly laudatory. If Mr. Goddard will take our advice, he will 
withdraw this volume from whatever circulation it may have 
already reached ; he will reconsider his views, and correct a number 
of false arguments ; he will expunge every other word, which will 
at all events help him on to intelligibility ; he will then republish 
the book, presuming him to retain his present views, not under the 
name of “ Musical Development,” but “ Musical Platitudes,” and 
the chances are he may meet with a small success. But as it now 
stands, so it is likely to remain, for we see no possibility of its 
getting on. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Nineveh and Babylon: A Narrative of a Second Expedition to 
Assyria. By Austen H, Layard, M.P., D.C.L. Abridged by the 
author from bis Jarger work; with numerous woodcuts. (John 
Murray.)—Mr. Layard has here condensed the narrative of his second 
expedition to Assyria and Babylonia, published in 1853. He has also 
supplemented the work by quoting the latest results of the interpre- 
tation of the Assyrian inscriptions. He gives an account, in the 
introduction, of the exertions of Mr. Christian Rassam, the British 
Vice-Consul at Mosul, and those of Mr. Hormued Rassam, in 
excavating. The work contains illustrations of some very curious 
bas-reliefs, representing the chase of the wild ass, &c. The drawing, 
as might be expected, in theee compositions is sometimes quaint, not 
to say comical, but occasionally displays vigour and life. On the 
cover a king is depicted putting a skewer through and through a lion, 
His majesty holds the animal by the forelock, in order to effect his 
object with greater ease, and the lion expresses as much gratitude 
for the treatment as the artist could delineate. 

Nineveh and its Remains. (Same Author and Publisher.) —This is 
a companion book to the above, of equal interest. 


Sylvanus, Netherton, and Other Poetical Works. (W. P. Nimmo,)— 
The other poetical works which, with those named in the title-page, 
make up a tolerably-sized volume, consist of some verses descriptive 
of the habits and good qualities of the Bee, and a long tragedy upon 
Sir William Wallace. There is a great deal of fairly-written rhyme in 
the book, but an absence of anything like that thought which we 
expect to find at least sprinkled through ‘“ poetical” effusions, 
*“ Wallace” is an insufferably dull affair, and ‘The Bee” is about 
as mild a production as it would be possible to conceive. The follow- 
ing linés are a tolerably fair eample of the whole book :— 

** Learn to respect the bee, for she is wise, 
Nor—scant of thought—her tiny form despise, 
That frame minute with instinct overflows, 

That tender breast with loyal ardour glows: 

For, though she dearly loves abroad to roam 

In quest of liquid treasures far from home, 

Or in some dusty blossom overhead 

Close packs her baskets with the pollen-bread, 
Yet on the hive her vital instincts lean, 

She droops—she dies—if aught befall her queen.” 


Law Tracts for the People. By a Solicitor. No. 1. Landlord and 
Tenant. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.)—Mr. Meadows, the author of 
this very-well written little book, steers clear of a difficulty which 
stands in the way of most attempts to popularize law—he does not 
seek to make every man his own lawyer, or to offer advice here as a 
substitute for the assistance of a solicitor. He simply conveys to the 
owner of landed property that amount of information as to his rights 
and liabilities which such a person, no matter how near he may be to 
his professional adviser, cannot safely be without. In the volume 
before us, the different tenancies of which land is capable are de- 
ecribed, and among other things, the principles of the law of distress, 
are very clearly expounded. The appendix contains a very good 
selection of useful forms. 

Vanity Fair. (Smith & Elder.)—This is the proper edition in 
which a work like ‘‘ Vanity Fair” should appear. It is not dear in 
its complete form when we get those clumsy though suggestive 
illustrations from Thackeray’s own hand, pleasant to us even to 
look upon, as associated with our first reading of this wonderful 
book. The oftener “ Vanity Fair” is republished the better. It 
will show young authors what it is possible to attain by writing one 
good novel, and it will refine the taste of successive series of 


readers. 

A Selection from the Works of Lord Houghton. Moxon’s Miniature 
Poets. (Edward Moxon & Co.)—The poems comprised in this volame 
are, for the most part, short pieces. The selection is a happy one, and 
contains some of the most widely-known and most highly appreciated 
lines which Lord Houghton has written. The two very charming little 
songs, “ A Child’s Song to the Moon” and “ Good Night and Good 
Morning,” are well placed in the opening pages. 

Saint Louis, King of France. Translated by James Hutton. 
(Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—This handsome little volume is a 
translation of the Sire de Joinville’s “* History of Saint Louis,” from 
the French edition of Messrs. Dawnow & Naudet. Mr. Hutton has 
divided the history into chapters, and the first book is abridged by the 
omission of incidents reprinted at greater length in a subsequent por- 
tion of the narrative. The printing and paper are good, and the binding 
very neat. ; 

Venetian Miniature Vignette Outlines, for Illuminating. Designed 
by D. Laurent de Lara, lllaminating Artist to the Queen. (D. L. de 
Lara.)—In noticing last week these beautiful vignette outlines, we 
erroneously stated that they were published by Messrs. E. Faller & Co. 





They are in fact published by the artist himself. The illaminated 
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texts noticed in the same paragraph were issued by the Messrs. Fuller, 


as there stated. n 

The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. Stereotyped Edition. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—We only regret we cannot have the pleasure 
of reviewing this book again. It forms the second volume of a series 
of “ George Eliot’s” novels, and the story is complete with illustrations 
in the one volume. 

Last Rambles amongst the Indians of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Andes. By George Catlin, Author of “ Life Amongst the Indians,” 
&c. (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—Are boys as fond of Indians 
as ever? Here isa genuine boys’ book with plenty of snakes, bows 
and arrows, wampum and war-pipes. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
By tue TAtTLer. 


Mr. Antuony Trotiore, whose speech at the Dickens 
Dinner was interrupted by cries of “ Assez, assez!” from the 
lips of another well-known author, made the wild statement 
that novels nowadays were as virtuous and cleanly as they 
ever were. Surely this may be doubted. When Walter Scott 
and G. P. R. James were the first favourites, and Miss Edge- 
worth and Jane Austen eagerly read; when Maxwell wrote 
“ Stories of Waterloo,” Charles Lever jumped his brave heroes 
over squares of infantry, and Captain Marryat made us walk 
the quarter-deck, and peep into the midshipmen’s mess, surely 


the purity of novels was not to be doubted. Adventures they 


had, but the whole of their plot did not concern the tender 
passion of love and the savage desire of murder. Their novels 
always ended with a marriage; ours begin with a divorce. 
Mr. Trollope, who has personally assured the writer that he has 
not time to read popular literature, must have spoken from a 
reflex of his own worldly, prosy, and pure productions. Not 
only are novels scrofulous enough, but magazine-papers have 
caught the infection. Tainted are they, and of vice they 
smack somewhat. An imitator of “ Guy Livingstone,” in 
Tinsley—the “ Detrimental” the scribe names himself with a 
conscious fitness—talks of ladies “sold for a price;” of a 
mother, “ like an experienced old jockey piloting her filly to the 
front ;” of “ deliberately trying to get her price, and anything 
she could over and above;” and other matters about which 
Heaven defend pure Englishwomen from reading. As the 
Magazine is one of fashions, perhaps the slip-shod style, which 
has bits of easy French floating on the top like shreds of vege- 
tables in poor soup, may be passed by, although it does talk 
thus: “ Florine indwed her with a burnous of my pet coleur, 
sempitern blue!” but if the editor and publisher be wise they 
will throw over the Detrimental, with such echoes of club 
smoking-room morality, and such papers, at once flimsy, foolish, 
silly, and salacious. 

In the New York Clipper of October 26th, appears a sensa- 
tional description of the death of Miss Avonia Jones, the widow 
of poor G. V. Brooke. The account is evidently written by her 
father, ‘“‘ George the Count Joannes.” It is full of absurd and 
unmeaning adjectives, pompous, ridiculous, and affected in 
style. Just take the following extract for an example. It is 
supposed to be a description of the closing scene of Miss Jones’s 
life: ‘In a chamber of large dimensions, with every luewry that 
wealth and taste could furnish, and upon a low bedstead with 
coverlet as white as snow, reposed upon a pillow the dying 
daughter, looking the very picture of the youthful Shakespeare 
—forehead, face, and features—as if the immortal poet was 
imaged there in monumental marble! The remarkable likeness 
was so striking as to impress itself instantly, to the momentary 
exclusion of the fact that I was gazing upon the face of my 
Avonian daughter, whose brilliant eyes, like twin stars, seemed 
to illume the dark firmament of death.” How can the American 
publie swallow such choking jargon ! Literature must have sadly 
deteriorated in a country where such base metal passes for true 
coin. 

Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, M.R.A.S., of the British Museum, a 
great linguist and scholar, is said to be the author of the learned 
and beautifully-written article on the “ Talmud” in the new 
number of the Quarterly Review, which has already passed 
through three editions. 


Babington White, the author of “ Circe,” is announced as a 


contributor to Miss Braddon’s Christmas Annual. 

“ Margaret” as a name for novel-titles and novel-heroines 
still retains the rank of first favourite. We have had 
Margarets ad nauseam, “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “ Mar- 
garet’s Engagement,” “ Marguerite’s Legacy,” “ Margaret and 
her Bridesmaids,” “ Margaret Lynne,” and now she is going to 
turn up again shortly as “ Foolish Margaret.” 

Mr, Arthur Helps edits a volume (now in the press), 
entitled “ Leaves from a Journal of Life in the Highlands : 
Tours and Yachting Excursions from 1842 to 1861.” There 














has been a deal of preliminary gossip about the work. Does 
any one know the cause of this thusness ? It will be a small 
octavo, and illustrated with drawings by the Queen and Prince 
Albert; its subscription list is already very large. 

A gentleman, who signs himself “ Calcuttensis,” says, in a 
communication to a literary journal, that some years ago he 
examined the alleged marks of Rizzio’s blood at Holyrood “ in 
the spirit of a medical jurist,” and expresses himself in favour 
of the popular tradition. This is a matter which must be easy 
to decide; and it is to be wished that some competent autho- 
rities would pronounce on it, and thus do away with a 
frequent subject of wrangling between Scot and Saxon. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti is engaged on the rather difficult task of 
making a selection from the works of the American poet, 
Walt Whitman. 

Mr. J. H. Tillett, editor of the Norfolk News, is mentioned 
as a “working man’s” candidate for the representation of 
Norwich; and Mr. Langford, formerly a journeyman basket- 
maker at Northampton, is spoken of as a candidate for 
Birmingham by the working men of that town. 

One of the American journals has published a short biography 
of Mr. Sedgwick, of Sun-street, Finsbury, whose knowledge of 
hymns and hymn-writers is said to be unsurpassed, and to 
whom Sir Roundell Palmer, in his “ Book of Praise,” acknow- 
ledges considerable indebtedness. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Bartholomew (J.), Atlas of the British Empire. Cr. 4vo., 5s. 
Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 1868. Royal 8vo., 1s. : 
Bohn’s Scientific Library.—Roget (P. M.), Animal and Vegetabls Physiology. 
Z vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s, 
Borel (E.), Grammaire Frangaise. S8vo., 5s. 6d. 
Bowman (Anne), The Young Nile Voyagers. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Brother Bertie and his Friends. By Author of ‘Aunt Annie’s Stories,”’ Cr, 4to., 5¢. 
Brough (W.), Memory Pictures of the Life of Christ. 4to., 1s. 
Brownlow (Countess), Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian. Cr. Syo., 78, 6d. 
Busch iw, A Bushel of Merry Thoughts. Oblong, 2s. 6s. 
Campbell (J. M.), The Nature of the Atonement, 2nd edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain.—Walsingham. Edited by H. T. 
Riley. Vol. Il. Royal 8vo., 10s. 
Coulthart (J. R.), Decimal Interest Tables. Svo., 15s. 
Cox (Sydney), Spring Time, or Words in Season. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Craik (Georgina M.), Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Heroes. Imp. 16mo., 3s, 6d. 
(G. L.), Manual of English Literature, 6th edit, Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Dalton (W.), Lost among the Wild Men, Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Dulchen (W. H.), Old Friends and New Friends. Imp. 16mo., 5s, 
Dyer (T. H.), History of the Kings of Rome. 8vo., 16s. 
Ellen Clinton; or, The Influence of a Loving Spirit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Essays on a Liberal Education. Edited by Rev. F. W. Farrar. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
Felton (C. C.), Greece, Ancient and Modern, 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 28s. 
Fergusson (Sir W.), Lectures on Anatomy and Surgery. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Gerhardt (Paul), Spiritual Songs. Translated by J. Kelly. Royal 16mo., 5s, 
Graye (J.), The Sneering Age, and other Essays. Fcap., 2s. 
Greenwell (Dora), The Covenant of Life and Peace. Feap., 3s. 6d, 
Hack (Maria), Grecian Stories. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Haddo (Lord), Memoir of. By Rev. ©. B. Elliott. 3rd edit. Or. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Hamerton (P. G.), Contemporary French Painters. 16 Photographs. 4to. 2ls. 
His Name was Hero, By Author of “‘ The Four Seasons.”’ Imp. 16mo., 1s, 
House Beautiful; or, The Bible Museum, By A. L.O.E. Feap.,, 3s. 6d. 
Hogg (J.), The Microscope: its History, Construction, &c. Or, 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Hutton (Barbara), Castles and their Heroes, Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
James (J. H.), On the Distinctive Characters of External Inflammations, 
8vo., 5s. 
Knights of the Frozen Sea. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Kollonitz (Countess), The Court of Mexico. 8vo., 6s, 
Layard (£. L.), The Birds of Soath Africa. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Little Rosy’s Travels. New edit. 8vo., 6s. 
Lacordaire (Rev. Father), Inner Life of. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6s. 
Last (The) of the Garayes; and other Poems. Oblong 4to., 5s. 
Longfellow (H. W.), Hyperion. Illastrated with 12 Pho aphs. 4to., 21s. 
Mabel’s Progress. By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’ 3 vols, Cr, 
8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 
MacDonald (G.), Guild Court. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Mansel (Rev. H. L.), The Limits of Religious Thought. New edit. Or, 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
Meredith (Owen), Lucile, Llustrated. 8vo., lis. 
Morell (J. R.), Scientific Guide to Switzerland. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Morley (John), Edmund Burke: a Historical Study. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Morris (J.), Germinal Matter and the Contact Theory. 2nd edit. Or. 8vo., 43. 6d. 
Motley (J. L.), History of the United Netherlands, Vols, III, and IV. 8vo., 30s, 
shen R.1.), Siluria. 4th edit. 8vo., 30s. 
Osborne’s New Housekeeper’s Account Book. 4to., 2s, 
Our Christmas Party. By Old Merry. 16mo., ls. 
Page (D.), Introductory Text Book of Geology. 7ih edit. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 
—— Advanced Text Book of Geology. 4th edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Paton (A. A.), Sketches of the Ugly Side of Human Nature, Cr, 8yo., 78, 6d. 
Pemberton (H.), The History of Monaco. 8vo., 12s, 
— —s (The): Notes on their History, &e«. By Author of “ Etoniana.” 
vo., 8s. 6d. 
Panch’s Pocket Book, 1868. 2s. 6d. 
Reginald Vane: a Tale of Barrack Life. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
Ruskin (John), The Political Economy of Art. New edit. Feap., ls. 
Saphir (Rev. A.), Conversion. Iliustrated by Examples. New edit, Feap., 30. 6d. 
Goins (S.), 7. masnepots = awe and Ireland. 8vo., 16s, = 
hakespeare : Handy Volume Edition, 13 vols. Limp mor é 
Silver Cup (The); or, Trae Heroism. Feap., 3s. 6d. a 
Speight (T.), Foolish Margaret: a Novel. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d. 
eam & i Ieee Nature re ey myers of Tubercle, 8vo., 5s. 
raker (C.), Instructions in the Art of Lithography. Ro " 
Sterne (Miss G. M.), Aunt Margaret's Visit. Saeaee ls. a mcaereeps 
(Laurence), Sentimental Journey, New edit. 18mo., 2s. 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.), Queer Little People. Feap., 1s, . 
Swift (Dean), Tale of aTub. 18mo., 2s. 
Thring (Rev, E.), Education and School. New edit. Or. 8yvo., 5s, 
Timbs (John), London and Westminster, 2vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s, 
— Wonderful Inventions. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
a - F.), Tales of tied a? New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
irgil’s Aineid. Books I. an . Translated into i 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. English Verse by E. F, Taylor. 
Warne’s Picture Book. 600 Illustrations. 4to., 53. 
Wetherfield (G. M.), County Court Law. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Wiest { J PTE st —— ra. at Home. Feap., 3s. 
Wise (J. &.), Tne New Forest; its History and Scenery, New edit, 
Wonjeiee 0 : J.), Margaret Torrington. Or, 8vo., 53.) — 
babe ~ of nae - De for the Sorrowful. ‘Illuminated by Mrs, F, Martin- 
e. -» £3, 3s, “ 
Wood (Sir W. P.), The Continuity of Scripture, Or, 8vo., 6s, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Snorr Season or OPERA. 


Mdlle, Titiens.—On SATURDAY (this day), November 16 (this time only), 
Weber's grand romantic opera, Oberon. Mesiames Titiens, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Demeric-Lablache, Bauermeister; Signori Tombesi, Bettini, Saptley, Gassier, 
Zoboli, Agretti. 








NEXT WEEK. 

Malle, Titiens-MONDAY next, November 18, Mozart’s opera, Le Nozze di 
Figaro. Ii Conte d’Almaviva, Mr. Santley; |Figaro, Signor Gassier; Bartolo, 
Signor Foli; Basilio, Mr. Lyall; Don Curzio, Signor Agretti; Antonio, Signor 
Casaboni; Cherubino, Madame Demeric-Lablache; Marcellini, Mdile, Bauer- 
meister; Susanna, Mdile. Sinico; and La Contessa, Malle. Titiens. 

Malle, Clara Louise Kellogg.—TUESDAY next, November 19, Verdi's opera, La 
Traviata. Alfredo, Mr. Hohler; Germont Giorgio, Mr. Santley; Gastone, Signor 
Agretti; Il Barone Duphol, Signor Zoboli; Marchese d’Obigny, Signor Casaboni ; 
Medico, Signor Foli; Giuseppe, Mr. Lyall; Flora Bervoix, Mdlle. Corsi; Annina, 
Mdile, Bauermeister ; and Violetta, Mdlle, Kellogg. 

Commence at eight o’clock. 

Stalls, 15s.; dress circle, 10s, 6d.; upper circle, 5s.; pit, 5s.; gallery, 2s. ; 
private boxess, one guinea and upwards. 

Box-office of the theatre open daily from ten till six. 








HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. F, B. Cuatrerton.—THIS EVENING, and during the 

week, Her Majesty’s servants will perform the brilliantly successful new romantic 
psy in four acts, entitled THE DOGE OF VENICE, adapted by Bayle 
ernard, from Lord Byron’s tragedy of Marino Faliero, with additions from the 
play of Marino, by Cassimir de la Vigne, and musicially illustrated by selections 
rom the operas of Marino, by Donizetti, and the Duc Foscari and Bravo, of Verdi 
and Mercadante, with new and magnificent scenery by Mr. William Beverley. 
The music selected and arranged by Mr. J. H. Tully, The dances and pantomimic 
action devised by Mr. J. Cormack. The costumes and carnival characters invented 
by Mr. R. W. Keene, and executed by the costumiers, Mr. 8. May and Mrs. 
Lawler. The play produced under the direction of Mr, Edward Stirling. Principal 
characters by Mr. Phelps, Messrs. J. C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, Barrett, 
James Johnstone, F. Moreland, C. Warner, W. M‘Intyre, C. Harcourt, Webb, 
W. C. Temple, &c.; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and Miss Grattan. Increased orchestra 
and numerous chorus. To couclude with FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR 
LADY. The Duchess, Miss Beatrix Shirley; Ruy Gomez, Mr. J. C. Cowper. 
Doors opon at half-past 6. Commence at 7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 





EW QUEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL.—Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. Alfred Wigan.—THIS EVENING the performances will commence, 

at 7 o’clock, with HE’S A LUNATIC. After which (by particular desire) the 
celebrated comedy, by Tom Taylor, Esq., called STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
Principal characters by Meesrs. Alfred Wigan, W. H. Stephens, Charles Wyndham, 
W. M. Terrott, C. Seyton ; Miss Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Alfred Wigan. To conclude 
= the comic drama of THE FIRST NIGHT. Achille Talma Dufard, Mr. Alfred 

Vigan. 


NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL—Mr. and Mrs. 
ALFRED WIGAN every evening. 








LONDON. & RYDER, 
GOLDSMITHS, 
No. 17, NEW BOND STREET 
(Corner of Clifford-street). 
COURT DIAMONDS. 


BRIDAL AND SEASONABLE GIFTS. 
DIAMOND SETTERS. 


RACING CUPS AND PRIZES. 
PATENT KEYLESS WATCHES, 
ON VIEW, THE LARGEST CAT'S EYE GEM IN THE WORLD. 


Awarded PRIZE MEDAL of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
for “ General good taste.” 


LONDON & RYDER, 
No. 17, NEW BOND STREET 
(Corner of Clifford Street). 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 
THE GENERAL AGENCY, 


LIMITED. 














Drrecrors, 
CHARLES NEVE CRESSWELL, Esq. | JOHN TAWSE, Esq. 
CHRISTOPHER ROBERT RIGG, Esq. | ELPHINSTONE UNDERWOOD, Esqu 
CHARLES EARDLEY WILMOT, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 
AND 
THE METROPOLITAN BANK, LIMITED. 
Soricrtors.—Messrs. DAVIES, SON, CAMPBELL, & REEVES. 
AvpitTors anpd AccounTANTs.—Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 
Orricss: 110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 





The Company affords reliable information concerning, and effects investments in, 
all descriptions of English, Indian, Colonial, and ) hrm th Stocks, and other 
securities. It also negotiates loans or advances on any securities which are of an 
open market value. 

The Company restricts its operations to pure agency only, in order to afford its 
customers an absolutely safe and disinterested agent in the transaction of every 


kind of business. 
R. M. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 





OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL.—At 7, T. W. Robertson’s 

very successful drama of FOR LOVE. Mesdames Stephens, Henrade. 

Wilmore, C. Saunders; Messrs. Montague, Price, Widdicomb. Scenery by 
Mr. Telbin. 


EE UP! GEE HO! Tumultuously encored every evening 
in Burnand’s greatly successful burlesque, the WICIOUS WILLI). 
Splendid scenery and appointments.—At the HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 


MARY TURNER ; or, Wictorious Wirtue, by the Author of 
Black-Eyed Susan.—At the HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL, every 
evening. Commencing at 9 o’clock, Seats may be secured a mouth in advance, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall—Conductor, 

Mr. COSTA.—The 36th season will commence on Friday week, November 22, 

with a performance of MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. Principal vocalists— 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Robertine Henderson, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings, Mr, Santley, &c. 

The band and chorus, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist 


of, as usual, nearly 700 performers. 
Numbered stalls, 10s. 6d.; reserved area, 5s,; unreserved, 3s.—are now ready 


at the Society’s Office, No. 6, Exeter Hall. 
Other Subscription Concerts will rapidly follow. 


ERR CARL HAUSE will give the first of his SIX 
CONCERTS, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Thursday Evening, 
November 2lst, to commence at 8 o’clock. Artistes—Signorina Luigia Leale, 
Miss Farny Armytage, the Misses Jewell, Signor E. C. Catalani, and Herr Hause, 
Tickets at the rooms, of Mr. Fish. 

















R. DAVID MIRANDA will sing at Winchester, Nov. 18th ; 
Weymouth, 19th and 20th; Liverpool, 30th, and Dee, 2nd; Bolton, 3nd 
(Messiah) ; Chester, 7th; Birmingham, 30th (Messiah) ; Elland, 3lst. All letters 
of engagements to be forwarded to his residence, 6, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, 





N RS. BARRINGTON will sing at the Hanover Square 

Rooms, on Friday, the 22nd November, the beautiful song, ‘‘ Try Again.” 
The words written by Rosatrnp, the Music by Henry Russell. The words are 
both charming and beautifully written, full of vigour, and possesses all the charm 
of originality, The melody is equally good, and fully worthy of the composer of 
** Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” This song is destined to become one of the most popular 
songs of the day. 


R. & Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
in A DREAM IN VENICE, by T. W. Robertson, in which Miss Lottie 
Venne will also appear; with Mr. John Parry’s “ Merry-makxing,” every evening 
(except Saturday), at 8; Saturday at 3.—Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent- 
street. Admission, ls., 28.; stalls, 3s. and 5s., which can be secured in advance, 
A New Entertainment, by 8u1rtEy Brooxs, will shortly be produced, 








M ACCABE, every evening, at 8 (Saturdays at 3 and 8), in 

his highly-snecessful ENTERTAINMENT, “ Begone, Dull Care”; or, 
The Tria Juncta in Uno of Mirth, Music, and Mimicry. Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s. ; 
admission, 1s. Tickets at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; and 
at the box office of the hall from 10 till6 daily —Manager, Mr, JOHN F. SUTTON, 





HRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.—All 
the Year Round.—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays and eee at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMME: 
New Songs, new burlesques, new st appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com- 
pany increased to 31 performers nown eminence and ability. Fanteuiis 58. ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets and places at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr, 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly. Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS. 








ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Everyone should therefore provide against them, 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, OR £6] 
Per Week while laid up by Injury, caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND 
(Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, &c.), 
May BE SxourED BY AN ANNUAL PayMENT OF FROM £3 TO £6, 5s. 10 THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The oldest established, and largest Company in the World insuring against 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Offices, 


64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


IFE ASSURANCE—BONUS YEAR, 1870.—The Eighth 
Division of the profits of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY will take place in 1870, and those persons who Assure before November 15 
in the present year will participate. The accumulated and invested funds and 
annual revenue now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ness ata “a £3,700,000 
Annual Revenue wen ose oe £675,000 


The profits of the Company have been divided on seven occasions since 1825, 
when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A prospectus, containing very full information as to the Company’s principles 
and practice, will be forwarded on application. 

Agencies in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. 

Agencies in India and the Colonies, where premiums can be received and claims 


settled. 
H. Jonzs Wi1114Ms, Gen. See. for England, 82, King William-st,, E.0_ 
8. R. Ferevsson, Res. Sec., West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East. 
EprnsurGu—3, George-st., (H.O.) Dustan—66, Upper Sackville-st, 


AW PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, Essux Srrext, Stranp, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £250,000, 

DIRECTORS, 
Ralph T. Brockman,-Eeq., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
Geo. Fred. Fox, Esq., Bristol. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., The Close, Salisbury. 
John Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place, 


Mepicat ApvisERr.—Sir Henry Thompson, M.B., F.R.0.8., 35, Wimpole-street, 
Srcretary.—Edward 8. Barnes, Esq. 


|S eliateriacs LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Eighty per cent, of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year, 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at. considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years, 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Trayel, Revival 
of Lapsed Policies, and Surrender Values, 

Whole World Licences, free of charge, when the circumstances are fayourable, 

Endowments for Chil 3 ‘as 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars.and tables, to be obtained at 
Company’s Offices. in London, 1-0: -Broad-street, E,C., and.16, Pall Mall, 8.W.; 


d of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, f 
~ ” ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
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URTHER OBSERVATIONS addressed to the NEW 
F MEMBERS of the “SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,” by a £10,000 Policy-helder. cae ee eee 

ressed myself to you in August last, I explaine that I was impelle 

PA by the fact that. I had sensed my life in the Scottish Widows’ Fund for a 
large sum, £10,000, which formed a considerable portion of the provision intended 
for my family, and that I felt greatly disappointed at the Bonus recently declared, 
and which was not equally divided among the policies of old and later date. 4 

In the course of my observations I necessarily questioned the judgment which 
had been displayed in the administration of the affairs of the Society, and adduced 
instances of grievous errors, My statement has been answered at great length and 
with considerable warmth ane by Mr. Ratzign and by many of the Insurance 

zs who support that gentleman. 

ge? not now propose fo refer to these comments further than I am compelled to 
do in answering Mr. RatEicu’s somewhat uncourteous language, and when I have 
done so I shall leave the subject for your consideration, your policies being before 
you, and affording to you the means of determiniog whether I have in any way 
misinformed you as to your position in the Institution. : 

First, then, I stated that the Directors had not fulfilled the promise held out to 
us by the prospectus dated March, 1866,* that the whole profits realized since 
December, 1859, should be divided among the policy-holders at December 31st, 


1868. 

The total amount of these profits was £715,787. 16s. 11d. £497,434 only was 
divided and added to the several policies as a bonus; the remaining £218,353. 18, 11d. 
was reserved as a guarantee fund, out of which we are told a further bonus will be 

id upon euch poticies only as may become claims before the close of the year 


That additional bonus will not be equal to 10s. per cent. upon each poriey, as 
stated by Mr, Ravercu, but will vary, according to the age of the policy, from 
£10. 6s. 8d. per cent. upon the oldest policies to 1s. 9d. upon those of the new 
members, and these do not receive even the 1s, 9d. unless they survive five years 
after entry.t J : he 

I trust I may not die £0 soon as to be entitled to a portion of that additional 
bonus, and in that event my policy, like most others of those of my standing and 
age, will receive a bonus of 23s., and no more. I may anticipate the reply that we 
shail receive proportionably larger bonuses at the next division. I fear not. The 
next division will determine that question. If it be an improvement upon the last, 
it wil) be the first instance since 1838 of a bonus exceeding its predecessor in 


amount. 

I asserted that it was stated in Dublin that the bonus in December, 1866, would 
be £2 per cent. perannum. Mr. Ratzrau replies, ‘‘ Such a statement was never 
made by any one connected with the Scottish Widows’ Fund, and therefore the 
assertion has no foundation whatever in fact.” I am unwilling to introduce the 
name of any gentleman with whom I may have conversed into this discussion ; but 
I cannot submit to the effrontery with which Mr. Ratzieu, in the midst of his 
misrepresevtations, has dared to level at me the charge of falsehood. I therefore 
reply that the information was given tome by an official in Dublin. I feel the less 
embarrassed in giving this answer, because it had then been publicly announced by 
the Directors of the Scottish Widows’ that the cash profit of the current seven 
years would be not less than One Million, which would have yielded £2, 6s, 


per cent. 
AMOUNT OF PROFIT REALIZED. § 


The Cash Profit rea'ized in the seven years, 1852 to 
1859, exclusive of the Guarantee Fand, was... ‘ 


The Cash Profit of the current seven years, 1859 to 
18:6, to be divided among the members at 3lst 
December, 1866, will (it is estimated) be not less than £1,000,000 O O 


This expectation, therefore, must naturally have influenced every official who 
might be questioned as to the coming bonus, and no other answer than ‘* upwards 
of 2 per cent.’’ could consistently be given. 

We know that this million was not realized, that the surplus was in fact, as before 
stated, £715,757, and that £497,434. 15s, only of that sum being divided, our bonus 
was 23s., instead of £2 or upwards. 

The estimate made by Mr. Ratziau so late as within two years of the end of the 
septennium, that the profit to be then divided would be not less than £1,000,000, 
havirg been proved totally fallacious, the members may well hesitate to trust his 
estimates for the future, 

You have before you the explanation of Mr. Ratzricu as to the disappearance 
of the sum of £454,000. It is admitted that such a sum was stated to exist as a 
surplus, or rest, after the division for the bonus of 1859, as also that Mr. KaLercu 
and others, Actuaries and Managers, discovered that the use of the Northampton 
Tables and 4 per cent. had led to grievous errors, and that the £454,000 must be 
admitted to be no more than £192,243. 

Mr. JELLICOE’s + peech, quoted at considerable length in my previous publication, 
was delivered at a meeting held at Edinburgh, 29th December, 1864, The main 
business of that meeting was to effect a change in the laws of the Society—and to 
pass a resolution making this sum of £192,243—which had been found by accurate 
and exact calculation § on the Carlisle Table, 3 per cent, to be actual surplus—divi- 
sible among the policies as they became claims. 

It was in reply to the advocates of a larger division of that supposed surplus 
that Mr, Jerzicox, addressing the meeting in December, 1864, said, *‘ That surplus 
which has been so much discussed in this room represents a sum of money which 
it is ncessary the Society should have in order that new members shall be at no ais- 
advantage when they come into it.” 

It was further stated at the same meeting, by an eminent actuary, that if the pro- 
positi n which had been made to divide this snm of £192,243 were adopted, “‘ the 
number of new members would fall off very considerably,’ and that it would be in 
effect ‘‘ anticipation of future profits.” 

But it is now admitved by Mr. Ratzien that this sum of £192,243 must also be 
consignee to oblivion. In plain language, our reserve was first stated in the 
balance-sheet** to be £454,000—then £192,2431+—and finally to be nearly altogether 
without existence.t}t 

These are, be it observed, the admissions of Mr. Ratzicu, the Manager of our 
Institution, and the ———— minister of our exchequer, How are we to know 
how far these errors of calculation may extend? If the reserve—whatever may 
have been the amount—represented “‘ a eum of money which it was necessary the 
Society should bave,” what is our position now that it is admitted that that reserve 
is, and ever has been, nearly altogether wi'hout existence? 

If errors so sweepipg and e0 extraordinary are brought forward as the excuse 
for the disappearance of the sum of £454,000, what further errors may not exists 
in a extent of our liabilities, which involve millions in:tead of a single 

J-miiiion 

‘he correspondence which took place in the year 1863 between Mr, Tuoomrson 
of the Standard Life Office and Mr. Ratzian is deserving of special attention at 
the present time. Mr. Tompson displays a clear knowledge of his subject, and 
offers his suggestions and opinion with coolness and good temper. He suggests 
with remarkable fores ght chat, instead of having any Guarantee Fund over and 
above the value of the loading, “‘there may be a large deficiency.” Was Mr. 
Tuompson a false oe ? 

The declaration of Mr. Rarxien that the faulty system of valuation ending in 


| £724,117 12 7 





* Prospectus and Advertisement of Scottish Widows’ Fund in 1866: “The 
whole profits realized curing the seven years from 3lst December, 1859, will be 
divided amongst the policy holders at 3lst December next.” ; 

_ + “The instant a Bonus is declared, it is an addition to the member’s monied 
interest 2 me ge r ' ye gen ~~ 6 

See Table of Examples of Portion of Guarantee Fund, at p. 
published by Scottish Widow.’ Fand in May, 1887. wrt 

Prospectus of Scottish Widows’ Fund Office, 1865, 

£569,770 yielded a bonus of £1. 12s. 64. per cent, per annum in 1859. 

Extract from ‘‘ Benefits to Policy-holders in the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Boslety * opreeses Ny re oo ag Ones 8, 1863 :—“* Materia's have thus been 
su ed for accurately estimating the Society’s position, accordi 
best eriter ons which can be applied to a Tide Ase tastheetion’ ake 


« « » The 
positio | of the Society hes thus been verified according to the Csrlisle Table; the 
valuations being certified as in all points correct by three of the most eminent 
actuaries of the London Institute.” 


** Official Report upon Surp!us Fund, 1859, dated 25th May, 1860, 
+t Balance-sheet for 1859, pub'ished in ‘‘ Benefits to Policy-holders,” October 8, 


1863, 
tt Report dated May 24, 1867, page 14. 








the disappearance of the £454,000 was a secret known to actuaries any time these 
last fifteen or twenty years, naturally leads to the inquiry, why then did not the 
actuaries make the policy-holders acquainted with so important a fact ? and why did 
they continue year after year, for a period of fifteen or ag | years, to act upon 
tables which they knew to be erroneous, and to declare that the Society was pos- 
sessed of funds which they knew were purely imaginary ? 

My fellow-entrants into the Scottish Widows’ will sooner or later clearly under- 
stand the merits of this case ; and even the general pnblic, when they read end think 
for themselves, and shut their eyes to the prejudiced, I may say interested, criti- 
cisms of the Insurance Press, will determine where the truth lies. : 

With this impression I sgain call the aitention of my readers to the continually 
lessening bonus as the true test and the only tangible indicator of the progress of the 
Society :— 

P Per cent, per annum, 











In 1824 the Bonus was... —... £4 6 8 to £212 0 
»» 1831 pe ate. pal 110 0 
3» 1838 » <“<c  te 200 
»” 1845 ” eee eee 2 0 0 
” 1852 ” eee vee 1 15 0 
” 1859 > eee 1 12 6 
»y 1866 99 tin 13 0 
Bonus less in 
1866 by 
A £1,000 Policy of 5 years’ standing received in 1859 £81 5 0 , 
”? ” ” 1866 57 10 0 £23 15 0 
A £1,000 Policy of 10 years’ standing received in 1859 11914 4 
- is a 1866 84 8 6 35 510 
A £1,000 Policy of 15 years’ standing received in 1859 130 410 
. “ “ 18966 9146 39 0 4 
A £1,000 Policy of 20 years’ standing received in 1859 14219 2 
. A pa 18966 96 1 5 4317 9 
A £1,000 Policy of 25 years’ standing received in 1859 157 4 0 
“ S Aa 1966 10813 9 4810 3 
A £1,000 Policy of 35 years’ standing received in 1859 183 7 3 
~ ie a 1966 1301510 65211 5& 
A £1,000 Policy of 45 years’ standing received in 1859 23019 9 
” ” 99 1866 150 8 2 8011 7 
Thus on £7,000 assured the falling offin Bonusin7 yearsis ... £32312 2 


This Table shows that the rate of bonus continually decreases. A policy-holder 
who entered the Scottish Widows’ during the first few years of its existence, when 
its business was yet new and of small amount, received bonuses as large as 
£4, 63. 8d. per cent.;* and now that our Institution has become one of the first 
magnitude—indeed the largest Mutual Life Office in the world—that amount has 
fallen at successive periods to 23s. per cent. 

I pass over many of Mr. Ratzien’s observations and insinuations, because I do 
not wish to weary my readers by unravellirg the intricacies in which he has involved 
the whole subject. He is aware of bis advantage in the difficulty of rendering the 
matter intelligible to unprofessional readers, and the facility of rendering it almost 
unintelligible; nor is be in any way scrupulous in his endeavours to make the 
worse appear the better cause. . 

Mr. Raverenu bas declared that any office claiming the confidence of the public 
thould publish annually a statement of the expenses of management and of 
obtaining pew business.t At a meeting held in 1864, he used these words: ‘‘ Allow 
me to say, in one word, that any information that may be desired by members of 
the Society on any matter connected with the Society, will be most cheerfull 
furnished by me.” But Mr, Ratzieu, as Manager of the Scottish Widows’ Fund, 
proud of the confidence reposed in the Institution by the public, refuses to produce 
an account of these expenses for which I have ventured to ask, and which I am dis- 
~~ to believe a policy-holder in a Mutual’Insurance Office may claim to s*e, as 

shall probably.do hereafter. I believe that our expenses have of late years 
aoe enormous, and that they have been one of the main causes of our decreasing 
profits. 

Mr. Ratzien states that a comprehensive answer is given to my question by the 
declaration that the percentage of — upon the income of the Office is 
6} per cent. upon the revenue. What I have requested to see is an account of the 
receipts and expenditure. If limited to the year 1866, I shall be satisfied. The 
pose shows the total amount of those expenses, but gives no information as 
to details. 

The accounts which I claim to see are such as are furnished each year by the 
Proprietary Offices for the information of their shareholders. In these accounts 
the items of all the receipts and expenditure are clearly shown. 

I cenmied the accuracy of Mr. Ratzien’s statement that “THE LARGEST DIVI- 
SION OF PROFITS ever made by the Society was that declared at the annual 
meeting of members held on 24th May last,’’ when the amount was £834,183. 
In 1859 the division was £846,730. Mr. RaLeranu asserts that it was only £647,512. 
I — my assertion by an extract from his own prospectus and advertise- 
ments. 

If this advertisement be true, the assertion in the Report that the surples was 
only £647,512 is untrue, 

have studied to reply to Mr. Ratercn in as few words as the case requires, 
and in the simplest Janguage. I see the unprofitableness of involving the subject 
in technical expressions, and long, unmeaning, professionally worked-out sentences, 
I have especially desired to prove the truthfulness of whatever statements I have 
made, and in order that I may not lose myself in a labyrinth of words, I have not 
followed Mr, Ratxieu through his many elaborate deductions and inferences, in- 
telligible only to their author, 

I shall not adopt Mr. Rarxre¢n’s resolution to be slow in answering any further 
Statements which he may see fit to make. On the contrary, I shall be at ali times 
prepared to maintain my assertions, and to acknowledge whatever error I may fall 
into, and especially to answer him, and I shall look forward to some more searchin 
inquiry into the merits of this controversy. As a member of the institution, 
lament the errors of its Managers, and the uncandid arguments by which they are 
attempted to be giossed over. 

Were this controversy simply a dispute between myself and Mr. Razran, the 
manager of so large an institution as the Scottish Widows’, backed by the 
repute in which that Society is held, and also by the enormous funds over wind he 
has in a great measure the control, I should want courage to continue the discussion, 
as I might have done even to commence it ; but I have felt from the outset that I 
am not alone; that I am not simply contending for my individual claims, but that 
most important principles are involved in the discussion ; and that I am advocating 
the cause of thousands whose voice will not otherwise be heard. 

Some twenty years ago an Office which stil! holds its head high among its com- 
peers, and which after a career exceeding half a century still stands in public 
opinion as & leading office, declared a bonus of £299,000, which proved to be ‘‘ almost 
entirely without existence,” the sum actually in hand being no more than £44,000. 

Since that time that Office bas followed an apparently easy and satisfactory career, 
its good name has remained unfilched, the current receipts have enabled its 
Manager to pay the wrongly allocated bonus, but at length the antiApation of 
Suture profits has done its work, the exchequer is drained, and the policy holders 
are informed that no bonus is forthcoming ; they are, however, assured by some of 
our leading actuaries that the Office is in a sound and normal condition. 

The inquiry by our Government into the whole subject of Life Insurance, 
which I foresee will ere long be insisted upon by the public, whose interests are da 
by day more deeply involved in the success or tailure of these establishments, wi 





. ar published in official ** Report upon the Surplus Fund as at 31st December, 


+ Paper read by Mr. Ratxren before th iati i 
Sova Slence, A Bes. ac aoe 0 e Association for the Promotion of 
Advertisement and Prospectus of Scottish Widows’ Fund in 1865: “ Unsur- 
passed security is afforded by the Society, At last valuation, on the 31st Desanber, 
1859, afier reserving funds to meet the liabilities on the ample scale implied in 
valuation by the Carlisle £3 per cent, Tsbles, there remained the enormous surplus 


eight hundred and -siz thousa : , 
) Ai among the wotley older nd pounds of profit ’ all of which has been 
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